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PREFACE. 



As prefaces are proverbially disliked and unread, 
we will not impose on our Readers more than a few 
lines, by way of introduction, to this, 

"our Woman's story." 

We wish, simply, to apprise our friends that this 
tale is neither a novel for the season, nor a three- 
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volumed story written for the present mo- 
ment. 

Jt is, on the contrary, a story of bye- gone days ; 
illustrated with the imaginary scenes and portraits of 
its date. Composed,' for the greater 1 part, long ago, 
and then cast aside by its writer, who turned to a 
higher class of literature. 

The tale, however, finds its way to the public eye 
from falling into the hands of a classical author of 
repute — who has deemed it too faithful a delineation 
of feelings, " all true to Nature," to be consigned to 
oblivion. 

It is, therefore, now presented by its publisher, 
with the full confidence of a kind reception from all 
those who either know experimentally, the " romance 
of life/' or who feel an interest in tracing the workings 
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of their own heart, by perusing descriptions of its 
full development in others. 

Should this novel find favour with its readers 
it may not be without its successor from the same 
hand. 



NORAH DALRYMPLE; 

OB, 

A WOMAN'S STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



GLENORM HOUSE. 



Breakfast was cleared away. Sir Hay 
Elphinstone, of Glenorm House, was seated, in 
solemn silence, opposite to his stately, 
handsome wife, both in deep mourning, 
when the old butler, approaching, with his 
own respectful bow, laid down the post-bag 

TOL. I. B 
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before his master. It was unlocked, in its 
usual formal manner; the letters laid on the 
table, distributed to their respective owners, 
and then Sir Hay Elphinstone, slowly 
examining the outside, broke the seals of 
his own budget. Like the lairds of his day, 
he was lord of the post-bag, and supreme 
ruler in all his Highland domain. 

After a pause. 

• c My dear," he began, " it is as I pre- 
dicted. I am named, by my brother-in- 
law, as sole guardian to his children; and 
thus they are added to our present little 
charge, Lucilla Ashley. His affairs, are 
left in admirable order, as they have ever 
been during his life, and since the death of 
his wife, my dear sister. He was well 
aware, of course, that Frederic was my heir 
of entail, and therefore he leaves his educa- 
tion entirely in my hands ; the three other 
boys will be placed in professions, though to 
each he bequeathes a fair portion. Neither 
is Eleanora forgotten, but he probably hoped 
that, by leaving her under your care, you 
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would bestow your property on her, as well 
as on Lucilla. I am sole trustee — we must 
therefore receive them all immediately ." 

Lady Elphinstone assented to her husband's 
speech with her usual equanimity of manner. 
Nothing could disturb her ever perfectly 
unruffled exterior. It would have been 
all the same to her if Providence had sent 
her twenty instead of five orphan children, 
or had she continued, as before, with no 
other companion than the little Lucilla. 

There would be many family arrange- 
ments to make, in consequence of these 
changes. Lucilla was sadly delicate, but 
was still, she thought, a more winning 
charge than Eleanora, who, in her memory 
of her, was too volatile ; however, she trusted 
" the young people would have good sense, 
and do justice to themselves and their 
friends." 

" Well, my dear, do you undertake the 

girls, and see if you can make them models 

of your favourite ' good sense ;' and I must 

look to the young men. I prophesy that 

B 2 
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Norah will be a beautiful young woman, and 
do credit to the Dalrymple name." 

Sir Hay then retired to his private room, 
where he spent the greater part of each day, 
and the house-keeper came and followed her 
lady through the innumerable rooms of the 
large, old house, choosing out the different 
apartments which were now to be portioned 
into nurseries, school-rooms, and bed- 
rooms. 

Sir Hay and Lady Elphinstone were child- 
less, and had been little thrown with child- 
ren, excepting in the charge of another 
ward, in a much earlier date — a Lady 
Hamilton, now settled in diplomatic life in 
London. This projected change was, 
therefore, as it were a new era in their ex- 
istence, but as they were both elderly, their 
characters were now too thoroughly formed 
to be much affected by it. Like the weather- 
beaten oaks of their park, their forms were 
too solidly developed to give way either by 
exposure without or pressure within ; they 
were the same under a rough, wintry breeze, 
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or a calm, sunny sky. Sir Hay was a gen- 
tleman of the old school — showing high 
bearing in every deed and each expression, 
with a carriage and manner that betokened 
high birth ; a man of honour in all his ac- 
tions, silent and reserved, he abhorred 
everything not aristocratic or refined. 

Having led chiefly a parliamentary life 
in London, and only of late years resided 
on his large Scottish estates, neither him- 
self nor his wife,- had the slightest sympa- 
thy with Scotch tastes, manners, or neigh- 
bours, and gradually they shrank from all* 
society. His excellent and beautiful lady 
was esteemed by all, though at a great dis- 
tance, for few had the privilege of know- 
ing her. Graceful, high-bred, and cour- 
teous in her manners, she might have been 
worshipped as the very essence of the 
excelleht and the beautiful ; but she never 
even sought love. All intimate friendships 
she condemned as foolish, and, therefore, 
avoided them. She seemed like pure gold, 
with its cold, hard nature. The fire of ad- 
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versity might have had power to melt ; but 
in the calm tenor of her way she was never 
tried, and certainly no smiles of fortune 
ever changed the surface of her exterior. 

Good sense was, perhaps, her cardinal 
virtue. The disagreeables in the life at 
Glenorm House were laid on good sense by 
the vexed or teased children. Lady 
Elphinstone's affections had never been 
called forth but in right channels. She 
had married without any romantic affection ; 
and to the folly of love, she attributed the 
bad and improper marriages constantly 
made amongst her friends, and therefore 
reprehended it to her nieces. " People of 
sense were never in love/' she believed — 
only properly attached ; and only married 
when a connexion offered, with a good 
establishment, and still better settlements. 

Lady Elphinstone was esteemed and 
revered not only by her husband, but by 
all the dependents of their Scotch property, 
and by the whole county for her walk in life, 
which displayed the beauty of holiness; 
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her charities were boundless; and distress 
and poverty were ever promptly relieved 
by her; yet her warmest admirers might 
have deemed her more loveable had she 
ever known a mother's feelings. She 
would have had more compassion for the 
levities and follies of youth, and the weak- 
nesses of her own sex ; as it was, she 
was grateful that she had no children. 
Marriage, and a high worldly position, she 
deemed great hindrances to her aspirations 
after perfection, and, therefore, she was too 
glad to be free from the burden of a family. 
Solitude and meditation were her delight, 
and thus she rather strengthened Sir Hay's 
inclination to retire from all publicity. 
By degrees, he gave up any attendance on 
county meetings, and county business ; and 
at the time that this importation of little 
Dalrymples arrived, such silence and soli- 
tude reigned in Glenorm, that the servants 
absolutely started on hearing the children 
laugh. 

" My dear, I am highly pleased with my 
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nephews and nieces," said Sir Hay, after 
their arrival, " they are really gentle- 
manly boys; happily too, without the 
slightest Scotch accent.; Eleanora and 
Lucilla are lovely in their different ways, 
and I feel certain Eleanora will make a 
high marriage, and do us as much credit as 
her distinguished cousin Lady Hamilton." 

" I am not so sure," said Lady Elphin- 
stone, "nor indeed do I know that it is 
the thing to desire for her. However, they 
are but children, and we have a great deal 
to think of first. May Eleanora be but as 
good and as modest as my poor little 
frightened Lucilla." 

And now leaving the heads of our story, 
a few words of description shall be first 
given to the children, and then to the place 
in which they were to spend many of their 
early years. 

These orphans were the children of Sir 
Hay's younger married sister, who herself 
had been deceased since the birth of the 
youngest — Eleanora. As Sir Hay had no 
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brother, only three sisters, they were, in 
fact, the chief young relatives belonging to 
him. They consisted of four boys, named 
Frederic, William, Ronald and Carolus — 
and one little girl, Eleanora, the youngest of 
the group. And then there came the other 
little cousin Lucilla Ashley, the child of ano- 
ther sister of Lady Elphinstoue's, and already 
domiciled with them for two years before 
our story begins. 

And here we may pause, for a moment, 
to dwell on this beautiful trait in Scotch 
character; that the elder branches of a 
great family adopt, without a word, all the 
younger scions, and only deem it right and 
natural. While in England, the general 
rule observed is that of holding cousins and 
nephews as scarcely relations at all, and 
having no right to claim protection or 
patronage — the exception to either rule iu 
either country is rare; but to return to our 
little heroes, they had hitherto lived in 
a small, low spot in the south of Scotland, 
B 5 
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and tbeir astonishment suspended their 
powers of expression on entering a real 
highland district, and beholding hills, rocks, 
glens, and rivers, for the first time. They 
were all so young, from five to twelve years 
of age, that, for some time, they were al- 
lowed to run wild about the place ; before 
deciding on their different schools or pro- 
fessions, and fine manly children as they 
were, it was not long before the whole 
beauties of Glenorm and its vicinity were 
known to them. It was a beautiful resi- 
dence in the north of one of the northern 
counties of Scotland. A century ago, the 
beauty of Scotch scenery was altogether 
unknown ; since then, the artist hand of 
Walter Scott has painted its romantic 
spots ; and many a traveller has revelled in 
its beauties. But still there are several 
straths unnoticed in the tourist's page, and 
Glenorm, with its neighbourhood, belonged 
to these. 

It was situated on a range of picturesque 
hills, a branch of the mighty Grampians. 
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These hills lay directly due west and east, 
so as to catch every ray and every shadow 
of the rising and setting sun, and beauti- 
fully did it pierce through the mists which 
more or less shroud the Scotch mountains, 
and give them an undefined height and 
form. 

The hills had romantic shapes, here 
serrated, there pinnacled ; many a crag 
starting up in curious shapes, and rocks 
scattered here and there, showing volcanic 
formations. Through the mists these rocks 
often assumed pinnacled figures, and fancy 
might build castles mounting to the skies. 

The valley or strath below these hills 
could be described as the " happy valley" 
of Easselas — richly wooded, and diversified 
by green fields and knolls of copice wood. 
The wild and rocky glens which divided 
the hills came down into the valley, bring- 
ing with them fragments of rocks, which 
stood in the centre of many of the green 
patches of cultivation scattered in the 
plain. 
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The variegated wood, both in the seclud- 
ed, tranquil valley, and on the hills, added 
greatly to the beauty of the place, to which 
these lines might justly be applied, 



The forest boasts its varied shade 
Of flexile ash and pine-tree tall, 

While beech and larch adorn the glade, 
Where now their deepening shadows falL 



For not only were there forests of the dark 
fir, impenetrable to the light of day ; but 
the graceful, pendant birch, the stately ash, 
the silver-barked beech, the sturdy oak, and 
the sweet smelling sycamore blended toge- 
ther on the Glenorm Hills. 

The house was situated on a considera- 
ble elevation ; the approach to which wound 
through old avenues of fine trees. Here 
and there were views so beautiful of the 
wooded hills above, that exclamations of 
admiration were uttered involuntarily by 
the passing stranger; and many a com- 
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parison made either to the Vol Ombrosa 
of Tuscany, or Milton's description of Pa- 
radise — Antique groves flanked the fine 
old mansion, and rocky paths led up the 
heights, either to favorite seats or to shady 
Belvideres courting the beholder to sweet, 
solitary musings. The house itself may 
claim a few moments of our attention, as 
belonging to the peculiar architecture of 
the Scotch mansion of the seventeenth 
century. It was faced with pebble dash 
— neither brick nor stoue — and without 
ornament — but having its own character- 
istics. A large mansion with numerous 
rooms ranged along three galleries — all the 
public rooms were upstairs, while those at the 
entrance were low and small — such houses 
do we find in England of the sixteenth 
century ; and it may generally be observed 
that the northerns are a century behind 
their southern neighbours in country life. 
At Glenorm, many improvements had been 
made by each successive Elphinstone, whose 
boast it was never to have changed name 
or property during three hundred years. 
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• 

Much older, indeed, was tbe family tree 
rooting itself in the original Celtic forest, 
and claiming foreign princes as belonging 
to its branches. All the world knows the 
pride of Scotch descent; and the Elphin- 
stone laird felt fulty all the dignity of an- 
tiquity, a feeling which the children soon 
imbibed, and among them all were discern- 
ible, the true marks of high birth. 

High rank has a something in it that is 
distinguishable, yet too negative in its cha- 
racter ever to be successfully imitated where 
birth gives it not ; a proud bearing or a 
display of dignity destroys the whole effect; 
all common or ungenerous feelings are 
foreign to it. A calm exterior, neither for- 
getful of what is due to self-respect, nor to 
others, is its chief mannerism, and this pe- 
culiarly distinguished Sir Hay and Lady 
Elphinstone. 

A fine old gallery ran along the house 
leading from the drawing-room to the dining- 
room and library in the west wing. The 
large and lofty apartments of the upper- 
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most story, were converted into play-rooms 
for the children, and many a merry scene they 
witnessed, for here noise and fun could 
be carried on without disturbing the quiet- 
ness which was a law of the house. In old 
times, these rooms had been appropriated 
to great scenes; amongst them were two 
bridal ceremonies of two daughters of the 
House of Elphinstone to Scotch peers of emi- 
nence. 

Glenorm lay on the banks of the river 
Aray — one of those crystal, pebbly streams 
so deservedly famed in Scotland. Its pre- 
cipitous banks — its blue waters showing the 
pebbles below, and its beautiful falls, were 
celebrated by Burns. It had many hallow- 
ed spots. Several of the plantations were 
enclosed, some for burial grounds, some for or- 
namental walks, and some for gardens. There 
were also pebble banks soon discovered by 
the young Dairy mples; and hours would 
they spend in seeking for these stony trea- 
sure?, while, in true Highland fashion, they 
would ford the river, taking off their shoes and 
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stockings, and carrying little Eleanora on 
their back if she were with them. 

Eleanora or Norah, as she was generally 
called, was their only sister; of so grace- 
ful a form, and with such regular features, 
that she was entitled to the name of beauty 
— but the admiration she excited, depended 
chiefly on the vivacity which was displayed 
in every turn of her countenance — what- 
ever affected her could be read in her fea- 
tures. She was, sometimes, a thunder- 
cloud, sometimes like a flash of lightning, 
pale as death, if depressed, or rosy as a 
sunbeam, when pleased and praised — yes, 
praised — this was poor Norah's besetting 
weakness. 

Her companion, equally left to the care 
of Lady JElphiustone, was Lucilla Ashley, 
the only child of her own sister. The 
gentlest, humblest, sweetest of earth's 
creatures, no one could see Lucilla without 
being instinctively drawn towards her — pos- 
sessed of much mind and clearness of un- 
derstanding, but lowly as the snowdrop, or 
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the lily of the valley, she hid herself from 
observation, and rarely was even her voice 
heard, or her gentle form seen. 

After a time, a governess was procured 
for Norah and Lucilla, and the boys were 
dispersed to academies and schools. Sum- 
mer and winter holidays, however, re-united 
them at Glenorm, and then there was a time 
of happiness never forgotten in after years. 
Let those be grateful who can have such 
reminiscences of childhood, as belonged to 
the young Dalrymples. No stiff carriage- 
drives— no proper walks in squares, gar- 
dens, and parks, with a train of nursery 
maids after them, begging them not to spoil 
their frocks, nor dirty their shoes. a To 
walk slowly and gracefully like little ladies 
and gentlemen, make pretty curtsies to the 
ladies who notice them." 

Poor town children ! Puppets from the 
very cradle ! No freedom of body or mind — 
no rushing through the pebbly-burn — no fly- 
ing up the broken ground of the rugged Glen, 
at the sound of the carriage wheels, to hide 
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yourselves amid the trees from dreadful 
company or visitors! A carriage, to the 
eyes of the Dalrymple children, was a mon- 
ster containing a griffin or a terrible vision 
of a fine lady or gentleman greatly to be 
dreaded, and to be avoided by every possi- 
ble means. Norah, with strings untied, 
hair blowing in the wind, shoes and stock- 
ings wet and dirty —and a frock dragged 
through the mud, how could she enter a 
drawing-room, or face the silent, fearful, 
reproving look of her beautiful, stately 
aunt! 

These children were out all day — they 
never felt at ease in the house, unless in 
their barrack- room, as they called the old 
nursery, and therefore in all weathers they 
were rambling over the hills and down the 
glens, finding out the wildest spots, where 
perhaps the very shepherds had never been 
before them; or diving down into clefts, 
which led them into wondrous natural caves 
in the hills formed by the arching rocks. 

In one such excursion they discovered 
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a water-fall, which had made a wonderful 
passage for itself through the rocks, and 
issued forth with its hoarse music down a 
precipitous crag. This became afterwards 
one of their favorite walks, and they called it 
" Frederic's Glen" after the eldest boy who 
had first discovered it. 

One other family used often to share their 
wild rambles with them ; retired as the 
Dalrymples lived, there were some neigh- 
bours unobjectionable and excellent as them- 
selves, and with whom occasional inter- 
course was unavoidable, though it was 
limited to a yearly visit on both sides. 

The Melvilles of Lochaw Castle were, 
perhaps, the family Lady Elphinstone pre- 
ferred, and admitted more into intimacy 
with herself than any other. The young 
people were much of the same age as the 
five young Dalrymples, and they had 
scarcely met twice, when with all the fer- 
vour of youth they became sworn friends. 
There were three young Melvilles, boys, 
Donald, George, and Arthur, and also two 
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young ladies, Emmeline and Anna Maria. 
The four Melvilles were very much of the 
same age as the four Dalrymples so that 
they could have well run in couples; whilst 
Norah and Arthur were the two youngest 
of the two families, and also nearly counted 
a similar number of years. The two sets 
of boys soon discovered they had equal love 
for the wild hills on which their respective 
homes were situated; and they found it 
easy to appoint meeting-places in the glens, 
though they were several miles apart. 

Accordingly, trysting spots were agreed 
upon between them, and many a wild ex- 
cursion was shared by these children. 
Norah was generally with them, and 
would equally climb up the sharpest clefts 
of the ravines — the great ambition was to 
gain the highest top of the range of hills, 
and to effect this, the steepest paths upon the 
very face of the precipitous glens were chosen 
by the little adventurous band. In this 
way they often discovered strange spots, un- 
known even to the very shepherds who are the 
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only inhabitants of those wild parts, and 
are accustomed to wander over them all day 
long, both in deep snows to jbx tract the sheep, 
and in fogs to save them from going astray ; 
many a time might the little Dalrymples and 
Melvilles have been lost in these fogs, which 
come on suddenly on the hills, had they not 
heard the welcome barking of the shepherd's 
dog, which would guide them to some sheep 
fold and indicated their homeward path. 
Norah was seldom able to take as long 
rambles as her brothers, and when tired 
would return home by herself, sitting for 
hours alone under some favourite rock, or 
by the side of some waterfall. Here, like 
all children similarly situated, she would 
conjure up tales of romance, and imagine 
all sorts of extraordinary adventures; 
young people placed in such scenes cannot 
fail of being romantic, unless their fancy 
is very dull indeed. Many a fine hero and 
beautiful heroine had Norah — she placed 
them in inextricable positions, surrounded 
by monsters, and then pleased herself by 
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imagining unearthly deliverers, and extra- 
ordinary apparitions. 

These were all formed purely from her 
own stores of imagination, for at Glenorm 
House no such work as a novel or romance 
was allowed, and this faculty she had only 
in common with her brothers, cousins, and 
all Scotch children leading the same life. 
Their principal heroes were Bruce, Wallace, 
and Prince Charlie, all of whom they ad- 
mired enthusiastically — no imaginary heroes 
out of other people's brains were known to 
them — Lady Elphinstone dreaded too much 
fiction u it destroyed young people's good 
sense " — Scarcely ShakspeaVe was admitted, 
even Walter Scott's admirable tales, only 
commencing at that day, did not find en- 
trance into the Glenorm library. 

One of the great delights of the children 
was visiting the farmers and their families; 
a race in Scotland peculiar and admirable, 
and prized above all price where known and 
appreciated. 

Walter Scott has done them ample justice, 
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so we need not amplify on the subject; but 
one or two of this fine class belonging to 
the Glenorm estate cannot be passed with- 
out notice. One in particular, John Mac 
Neil, who was the chief renter of the hills, 
and had also five hundred sheep, or more, 
feeding under different shepherds. His 
farm-house and steading, lay at the foot of 
the hills, just at the entrance of one of the 
glens. ' A beautiful stream of water, after 
rushing, foaming and tumbling through the 
burn, flowed into his poultry-yard, where it 
formed a remarkably pretty pond in which 
all the ducks and geese were seen enjoying 
themselves at all hours. Molly, Mrs. Mc. 
Neil, the gude wife, was the picture of a 
sedate farmeress as the Germans would call 
her. She brushed about in good style, 
brought up her children in goodly numbers, 
scolded well in broad Scotch, and took 
charge of all the concerns of the village. 

Her house was the favourite resort of the 
children, and infinitely more delightful to 
them was it to have a good crack there, 
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than to sit in the drawing-room at 
Glenorm. 

Arthur and JSorah when quite young 
had often wandered in there^ and had the 
general greeting of u Thae twa — coom 
awa', a bonny pair of lovers yell mak I'm 
thinking, when ye're a wee hancle bigger. 
I've been spearing after ye mony a gate, 
but I could na find ye — How's my Leddy 
and a* the folk at the grat house ?" 

Another most admirable farmer's family 
was the Mungo Mc. Greggors, quite a sample 
of what that class can be when intuitive 
shrewdness is grafted on well-digested read- 
ing, Mrs. Mungo Mc. Greggor was the 
next great oracle, or rather, the first and 
foremost in the children's affections; she 
was a near relative of Mungo Park, the 
traveller — a noble-minded, high-souled 
woman, with whom they could really have 
taken good counsel. Her stories were so 
original and full of spirit, that once seated 
there they could not leave; Eonald used to 
sit on a stool for hours at her feet, and 
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would exclaim, " Well, Mrs, Mungo, HI be 
a traveller too, and when I'm on the burning 
plains of India, I'll think of your bonnie 
banks and braes, and sing " My heart's in 
the Hielands," " My heart is not here.' " 

One bright Summer's day, the little Dal- 
rymples set out upon a ramble of disco- 
veries, and met the young Melvilles, by 
appointment, in their favourite Falcon 
Glen. 

Too rejoiced to get out into the free air, 
and out of the way of disturbing the silent 
uncle and aunt, they were like the very 
goats of the glens, leaping from crag to 
crag, and the sheep that were browsing 
quietly on the jutting rocks, started af- 
frighted from the merry band, who ad- 
vanced with loud shouts of delight, joking 
and laughing at every turn. 

Norah was foremost as long as she had 
strength, but after two or three desperate 
scrambles, she became weary and lagged 
behind. The object that the boys proposed 
to themselves, was to reach the moors at 

VOL. i. c 
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the very top of the hills. Here lay pebble 
beds, which were great treasures to them, 
as they were experienced in all the arts 
of pebble finding. In these hills are hid 
many a fine onyx and cornelian, under a 
very rough exterior of common stone, and 
like the natives themselves, under their 
weather-beaten forms and still rougher 
clothing, conceal deep-thinking minds, and 
fine stable qualities ; from these moors 
also, was to be seen a magnificent view of 
the adjacent country, and the Grampian 
ridge became visible, with all its wild 
Gaelic appellations. Ronald Melville knew 
them all, for he had often been in the 
Highland moors with his father, and he 
was to instruct the Dalrymple boys, to re- 
cognize each one by its peculiar size and 
form. After rounding many a point, Norah 
could go no further. 

" Oh ! stop and look at this beautiful 
view," she exclaimed, " we have surely 
been far enough. Do you not see our 
lovely river, winding like a serpent in the 
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plain, and there is our ^shrubbery, and our 
garden, and our summer seat Oh ! how 
pretty it all looks in the distance, but, 
brother Frederic, I am very tired — how 
shall I get home again V 

14 Indeed, I do not know — you should 
not have come, for we must go on, and 
perhaps you will lose your way. However, 
if you can find the head of the Silver 
Burn, you have only to follow it straight 
down to the Silver Caves, and then, you 
know, 'tis as plain as Johnny's pike- 
staff. " 

" Very well, good bye," said Norah 
and she quietly turned to go home. 

" Stop a little," cried out the Melvilles, 
" Arthur is quite tired also, and he shall go 
back with you." 

Little Arthur stepped forward, and 
showed no reluctance to follow this plan. 
Being the youngest, and a delicate boy, he 
often felt his brothers' expeditions weari- 
some to him, though he was ashamed to 
express it. He turned with Norah, and 
c 2 
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helping one anothfcr, they got into the 
Silver Glen, and wandered about. 

The [day was so delightful that they loi- 
tered, picked up the beech-nuts, which 
were favourite food to them, and at last, 
arriving at the mouth of one of the ivy- 
covered caves, so numerous in these glens, 
they sat down, and began to tell one 
another long stories of their different 
homes. So long, indeed, did their tales 
extend, that the sun began to go down 
behind their western hills, before they 
observed that it was late. They heard 
stones rolling, and shouts calling out their 
names. 

" Why, that is Frederic's voice/' said 
Norah, " they must be looking for us." 

And so, in truth, they were; reaching 
home by a rapid descent — down one of the 
steep glens, they discovered, with some un- 
easiness, that neither little Arthur nor No- 
rah were at the house, and they speedily ran 
off to the Silver Glen. 

* 4 Hollo ! why I declare you are quite a 
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pair of little lovers," called out the two 
Ronalds, as they got there first. " Shall 
we marry you here, and you can live in 
this cave ? It is a great deal bigger than 
half the houses in the village." 

The two children looked shy, and their 
fast going tongues were silenced by their 
brothers' approach, but after this the cave 
was christened * Arthur s cave*, and Norah 
and Arthur were put together to run and 
walk in couples, as Ronald called it. Arthur 
had a black, shaggy pony for his particular 
use, being delicate, and in all future ex- 
cursions the pony was brought, and 
generally Norah was put on as well as 
Arthur, and the laugh was only the merrier 
if one or other rolled off its back, or the 
pony stuck fast in some bog on the moors. 

Thus passed away two happy summers, 
a third was not so fortunate. They became 
too bold in their adventures, were often 
late for the respective hours of dinner and 
tea, which were kept with the strictness of 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, (as 
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the boys declared). The awful gong often 
sounded in vain, and frequently the whole 
party were in disgrace. The gentle Lucilla 
alone was ever in time, and kindly pleaded 
for the offending ones; but Sir Hay Elphin- 
stone became more severe, and the silence 
of the silent house seemed to increase to 
the terrified children, and they did not seem 
to breathe freely until they were hid in the 
wood-hill, or seated on their favourite sum- 
mer seat already described, where they 
would remain till the first sound of the ter- 
rific gong would make them run down 
breathless to their different apartments. 

On days too tempestuous or rainy for 
going out, the long gallery was the refuge 
of the young party, who would play at 
battle-dore and shuttle-cock for hours, 
scorning to count hundreds, and attempt- 
ing to score thousands on the parchment, 
aiming to get up to a million. When al- 
most fainting from having head and hand 
so long employed, they would invent all 
sorts of games, and tell one another long 
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stories of their ancestors, whose pictures 
were hung on each side of the gallery. 
There was one large family picture in par- 
ticular which was their great delight. It 
ooiitaioad all the portraits of one family, 
who had spread far and wide the Elphin- 
atone name. Foreign curiosities of all 
kinds were placed along the gallery, brought 
home by the travelled sons of the house. 
One of these 'had penetrated into China, a 
great wonder in those days, much more 
wonderful than going to Timbuctoonow; 
and sundry Chinese nodding figures em- 
bellished niches on one side. The gong 
also was of the same date — " that horrid old 
monster/' as Norah called it, always groan- 
ing out the scolding which was in store for 
the defaulters at table. 

" Ob ! what merry days must those have 
been when all our ancestors played to- 
gether!" exclaimed Norah to Frederic, one 
day, when leaning against the wall to rest 
herself after a game at battle-dore. " I 
wish they would come alive agate " 
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" No, I thank you," answered Frederic, 
" I have a perfect hatred to old men's bones, 
and as they would all send me to the right- 
about, and take possession of the stage, 
that is to say, of the Glenorm estate, I 
beg them to rfcmain quietly where they are, 
and make them my lowest possible bow — I 
hope they find the mausoleum exceedingly 
comfortable, and if not, I promise to render 
it so whenever I come into possession. As 
for merry days, Norah, I promise you a 
full share of them whenever I become Lord 
and Master here." 

" Oh ! thank you, Fred, you $hall promise 
me two things— -one, that I shall have my 
own way and will, whenever I live with 
you, and secondly, wherever I may be 
when I die I wish to be buried in that dear 
old mausoleum, under the hill amid the 
trees. It is already my favourite resting 
spot now — so it must be so when I die, and - 
then my little body will lie in peace beside 
all the host of our uncles and aunts, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers." 
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u Well, well, Norah, you are turning 
quickly enough into an old woman before 
you are a young one ; but I promise you as 
far as I am concerned, you shall lie where 
you like, but ask Arthur first; you know 
there is another burial place still prettier, is 
it not, by the river's side — such pretty 
weeping-willows, Norah, and all the Melvilles 
instead of all the Dalrymples — which name 
do you like best?' 

u Oh ! I don't know brother — but let us 
play again at battle-dore." 



Two unfortunate events brought a speedy 
termination to these wild days. It happened 
that Norah was kicked off Arthur's black 
pony and seriously hurt, though it was de- 
clared to be nobody's fault at all, still no 
body was pleased and everybody blamed 
and Sir Hay Elphinstone in his short, de 
cisive manner, against which there was no 
c 5 
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appeal, pronounced the fiat that " Norah 
must not ride any more unless he took her 
himself, or old Tom the head groom." 

Secondly, the young party determined 
secretly to celebrate the longest day of the 
year, by reaching the top of the hills before 
sunrise, and viewing day-break from the 
moors. There is perhaps no finer spectacle 
in the world than to see that luminary 
break through the dark mists, scatter them 
on all sides, and preceded by the most glori- 
ous hues of a golden sky, rise triumphant 
in the heavens. Ronald suggested that 
they had better take one of the grooms, 
and the butler also, that they might have 
plenty of provisions, and then again, as 
Norah was determined to be of the party, 
another servant had better go to take good 
care of her. The servants were thus let 
into the secret, and a similar wish entered 
into ail their hearts; accordingly by two 
o'clock in the morning, the whole house was 
deserted. 

In getting out of the house, however, 
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*orae slight noise had been made, which 
awoke Lady Elphinstone, who after lying 
awake for some time, thought she would 
rise and see if all was right in the nursery. 
On going up there, what was her astonish- 
ment on finding the beds empty ; she called 
in alarm to the house-maids, and no answer 
being returned, she hastened on to the 
maid's barrack-room, which, however, was 
equally deserted — then on to the boys' 
apartment, also without inhabitant Seri- 
ously alarmed, and still more angry, she 
now repaired to Sir Hay, and awoke him, 
and then sought down stairs where all were 
equally gone excepting the old housekeeper, 
who got up in a regular storm, and advised 
that the house doors might be locked, that 
none of the runaways might get in on 
their return. 

At first this seemed cruelly severe ; but 

Sir Hay agreed and taking himself the 

. house- keys, awaited the morning light ; 

what was the consternation of the happy 

truant party, who had made the most es- 
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capade up the hill, and returned in higtf 
mirth, though in dead fatigue, when they 
found back-door and front-door, kitchen- 
jstairs, stables, and out-houses all locked and 
barred, and no entrance! Servants and 
children were all terror-struck ; of course 
a most humbling scene had to be gone 
through before any one was re-admitted; 
and as no excuses were allowed to be made, 
but stern rebuke administered, attended 
also by a dismissal or two, the sun-rise view 
was never afterwards a very pleasing sub- 
ject of thought. One unfortunate maid- 
servant lost her way in the mist, while 
thinking she was following the others, and 
spent three days amid the glens, until 
nearly half dead ; and indeed amidst the 
mist and the precipitous rocks, the safety 
of the others, and the children was ever 
regarded as a wonder ; as for poor Norah, 
this last adventure terminated her youthful 
days of liberty, which now were brought to 
a sudden close. 
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On entering the house behind the others, on 
that eventful morning, she heard the order 
given, ''.Let Miss Norah be put to bed/' and 
not daring to disobey, she had to spend the 
day there. Early the next morning, Lady 
Elphinstone entered her husband's private 
room, his sanctum sanctorum, a sacred spot 
where no one but herself had free entrance, 
and a summons to which was ever regarded 
as terrific by the juvenile part of the 
household. 

tc My dear," said Lady Elphinstone, " No- 
rah wants common-sense, I find a governess 
is of no use here frith all these boys ; the 
only thing for Norah, is to send her amongst 
English girls, who never run about the 
woods and hills in this mad way. She 
must be made lady-like, as they are brought 
up in the south, in a quiet, regular way. 
I am convinced a school in London is the 
only place which will make her like other 
people, and give her common sense, I advise 
our sending her immediately to a school in 
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London, the one where Lady Melville has 
placed Anna Maria/ 9 

" As you think best, my dear," was the 
reply of Sir Hay ; and accordingly to school 
was Norah sent. 



m* 
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CHAPTER II 



SCHOOL AND HOME. 



We pass over seven years, a very long 
and mighty period in childhood ; fraught 
with important changes in character, in ac- 
quisition, in knowledge. Changes we may 
say; for though in may cases it is un- 
doubtedly a time of great improvement, 
yet it is not so to all. Sometimes it would 
prove a greater blessing to have passed 
these seven years in sleep, than in acquir- 
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ing that knowledge and love of evil, that 
growth of temper and passion, and that 
fondness for folly and vanity, which too 
often mark the increase of age. 

With respect to our heroine, it may be 
doubtful whether the wild life of a highland . 
girl would not have been more beneficial to 
her mind and happiness in after life, than the 
seven years she passed in an ordinary Lon- 
don school. It was indeed an unfortunate 
episode in Norah's life. • 

Wild, generous, and of a high bear- 
ing in her natural character, seven years 
of intercourse with the inmates of a fash- 
ionable, yet vulgar school, brought her back 
with scarcely one sane idea. Ashamed of 
the Highlands and Highlanders, as if they 
had been North Polar bears, ashamed of 
confessing her love of the scenery — of the 
solitude of the mountains, or the beauty of 
the rushing torrent — her head was now 
filled with her proper part as a young lady ; 
she thought only of pleasing and being 
pleased : she had seen every species of art 
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practised in order to attract, nor had she 
seen it without thinking it necessary to do 
the same. 

She had put on affectation of sentiment, 
voice and manner, believing it proper and 
English, which now became her word for 
all that was like a fine lady. She had been 
taught a string of religious phrases without 
a word of meaning, texts quoted inapplica- 
ble to the subject, and sentences intended 
to be very fine and elevated, but, in reality, 
singularly affected and absurd. Such now 
was Norah. To be married is the sole am- 
bition of the ill-brought up school girl — no 
matter to whom ; the shipwreck comprised 
in the " old maid/' must be avoided at all 
risks; the great shipwreck of irreparable 
misery in an ill-assorted marriage, is not 
known by school girls. When will this be 
taught to the young generation ! Tales of va- 
nity and love had not been told inNorah'sear 
without taking effect. She found each school- 
girl had already her lover — some school* 
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boy in some adjoining parish, or some 
companion at borne; and Norah blushed 
to have no stories to tell in return. Her 
former earlier life was regarded with con- 
tempt, as that of a savage in Robinson Cru- 
soe's Isle — and she envied the girls who 
had already figured in small, hot rooms 
with " dear Tom," " darling Edward/' 
True, she had sat in groves with Arthur 
Melville, and rode with her brother on 
Highland ponies, but who cared to hear of 
such wild, unlady-like doings ! 

Before we go further, however, we must 
assure our readers Norah was well stuffed 
with all school-learning, for fear any of her 
after errors should be laid to her not having 
been taught, in a few years, all the arts and 
sciences. Au contraire, it will be but fair 
to present verbatim the prospectus sent out 
to the world, by the lady who kept this 
first-rate establishment; but, as it would be 
impossible to write it all out in a few pages, 
it shall be given in an abridged form, with 
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the additional remark that the references to 
all the ladies agreeing to the perfectionsof the 
seminary amounted to about hundred, and 
admitted no lesser raifk than from a duchess 
to a baronet's daughter. Le void. 

Miss B., daughter to Mrs. Learman, re- 
ceives ten young ladies to instruct in the 
following branches : 

English— comprehending, Composition, 
Poetry, History, Chronology, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Astronomy, Me- 
chanics, Natural History, Botany, Geology, 
Conchology, and Heraldry. 

General Instruction, including French, 
Lessons on the Piano Forte, Crayon and 
Pencil Drawing, Lessons in Perspective and 
Sketching from Nature, Flower Painting 
and Mapping, use of the Globes, Maps, 
Piano Forte and School Books, Religious and 
Scientific Libraries, Seat at Church or 
Chapel, and Washing. 

Particular Instruction, in Italian, Ger- 
man, Latin, Oil and Water Colour Paint- 
ing, the Harp and Guitar, Singing, Dane- 
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ing, and the Callisthenics, are duly taught 
on the usual terms.* 

Strict attention to disposition, carriage, 
diet, exercise, and cltfthing. 

We mentioned that Anna Maria Melville 
was at the same school ; and as she was the 
•only other Scotch girl there, it was natural 
that they should be put together as great 
friends. But they were not at all alike by 
nature ; and although they were united 
by circumstances, they were not so by sym- 
pathy. 

Anna Maria became an English fashionable 
immediately, and being the senior of Norah, 
only patronized her as a dear little pet who 
amused her, and who was in a very proper 
position to be her friend. Often instead of 
friendship, there arose jealousies and feuds 
between them — they were one day vowing 



* No exaggeration here. This advertisement is 
now in print, and being sent forth verbatim of a 
ladyV school 
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eternal love, as school girls like to do, 
" country- women/' u lovers," — the next 
day they did not know each other, because 
Anna Maria had declared that the Melvilles 
were much greater than the Dalrymples, 
and this wounded Norah, who would weep 
for the hour over such an unkind speech. 
Norah was musical, Anna Maria not, the lat- 
ter, therefore, always depreciated it, being 
of a jealous temper ; and in short, the two 
Scotch girls were said to be always in love 
or in hate; nay, before Anna Maria left 
school, she altogether cut Norah's acquaint- 
ance, associating entirely with the two 
Honourable Miss Crawfords, who were the 
only samples of high rank in the school. 

It was on a lovely day in autumn, that 
a carriage wound slowly along the steep 
winding avenue of Glenorm, bearing the 
enchanted Norah home from her English 
school. All her old feelings at that mo- 
ment returned, and she was ready to have 
forgotten her seven years' thraldom, had a 
kindred spirit in the person of her guar- 
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dian been ready to encourage her. The 
place looked glorious — there was a glow of 
light shed over the wood bill, from the rays 
of the setting-sun ; here and there the tops 
of the trees looked like gold — the beech and 
the ash stood out in bold relief against the 
dark masses of the fir, Norway pine, and 
cedar of Lebanon. The hills appeared 
grand as mountains, graceful mists obscur- 
ing their heights, and the crags jutting out 
of the woods, looked like polished marble, as- 
suming the castellated forms they often take, 
when seen from peculiar points of view, 
through the forest trees. 

u Ah Glenorm is beautiful!" thought 
Norah, " it is like Milton's Paradise — it is 
divine. It shall be my paradise. I never 
shall be unhappy now that I am once more 
at home again." 

The carriage stopped at the hall-door, 
the great bell rang, and three fine young 
men appeared quickly on the steps to greet 
Norah. With a hasty, delighted embrace 
to each brother, she ran up the broad, 
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handsome flight of stairs, to fly to her uncle 
and aunt, wishing in the enthusiasm of the 
moment to throw herself at their feet, call 
them her parents, and assure them of a life 
of devoted gratitude. She had reached the 
last baluster of the stairs, when in her 
haste she stumbled on Lady Elphinstone, 
who with all stately composure was ad- 
vancing to meet her. 

' " Stop child — stop!" she called out, 
" don't knock me down — what is the mat- 
ter?" 

44 Oh! aunt, I was flying to you — I am 
so happy — Glenorm is so beautiful !" and 
overcome with, her emotions of delight, 
tears burst from her eyes. 

44 Well, I am glad you are happy — but 
you need not make such a fuss about it. 
This is an absurd way of flying into a 
house— you surely have not returned from 
school as foolish as ever — do not attempt 
to smother me, pray." 

Norah coloured and stood still, finding an 
embrace avoided by the guarding hand of 
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her aunt, who deemed such a thing a most 
uncomfortable demonstration of affection; 
but with much sweetness she pressed her 
lips to Norah's forehead, and then told her to 
go on to the dining-room, where she would 
find her uncle, while she gave orders to the 
servants respecting her room. If orah went 
on, but more slowly, uncomfortable thoughts 
were already taking place of the illusions 
of delight. She, however, found her uncle 
opening his arms to receive her ; he kissed 
her with all possible kindness, looked at 
her, and said : 

" You are a beautiful girl, Norah, your 
uncle is proud of you ;" and then bidding her 
to sit by him, welcomed her to the princely 
dessert set on the table. One of the glories 
of Glenorm gardens. " You see the old 
garden is flourishing, Norah — look at the 
list sent up — it is large as usual," handing 
to her the bill of fare, sent up daily with 
the fruit. 

" Yes, indeed, uncle — I see what dozens 
of peaches, nectarines and apricots, &c, 
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you feast upon ; and I rejoice to see it is 
old Thompson's own handwriting." 

" I suppose, my dear, Miss B did not 

often give you such a dessert V said Sir 
Hay smiling. 

" Oh ! no, no, really I have not tasted a 
peach nor a nectarine since I left you." 

She then began talking merrily, when 
Lady> Elphinstone entered, and the pale, 
blue-eyed Lucilla with her. The greeting of 
the two cousins would have all been affection, 
but both were so mutually afraid of impro- 
priety, that they silently kissed each other 
and then sat down. Nothing is so sympa- 
thetic as silence and constraint. In half 
an hour, Norah seemed like a mute, and 
before they retired to rest, the whole charm 
of the well-known gallery, the rooms with 
their compliment of comforts, the library, 
the plants and the beautiful views of the 
dear Old Grove — all was gone like a magic 
charm — seen for a moment and then dis- 
solved. 

And how soon was Glenorm thus trans- 

vol. i. - d 
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formed into a dull and constrained, instead 
of a merry, joyous abode. 

On Norah's return, and when once again 
at home, and leading a perfectly quiet, 
solitary life for some months, Lady El- 
phinstone was too keen-eyed not to per- 
ceive, by degrees, all the different faults in 
Norah^haracter, which came out on various 
occasions rather strongly; but these she 
did not attribute in any measure to 
erroneous school-training or association. 
No, she had been brought up there herself 
— and she thought it the only proper 
place to cure Norah of all those vastly 
absurd ideas of pedigrees and descents, of 
ancient families, of which her head had 
been full. Above all, of that romance of 
feeling which had possessed her, when 
roaming over her glens, and figuring them 
as immortalized by some chieftain's struggle, 
or some warrior's retreat. 

a The child will be regarded as a fool, 
if she is not broken of this!" had been 
Lady Elphinstone's thought. 
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She did not consider how much more of 
a fool Norah might become, by herding with 
silly, weak girls. 

Strong-minded and sensible herself, Lady 
Elphinstone had not sufficient compassion 
for the weaknesses of others, and disliking 
all girls' follies, she never encouraged 
£forah to open her heart to her. She 
only showed her disapproval by her silent 
manner, and Norah shrunk more and more 
from talking to her. Anxious to please, 
fearful of displeasing, and not having moral 
courage sufficient to be herself, she was 
always aping that which she was not — a 
miserable mistake into which timid girls 
too often fall. A loving, affectionate, sen- 
sible mother, might have brought out all 
the best points of Norah's character, and 
corrected the weak and faulty parts ; but 
with the marble purity of the childless aunt, 
there was not sufficient sympathy for the 
weaknesses of the erring niece. She was 
thus led to conceal evils which, at last, 
festered in her soul, and became incurable. 
D 2 
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How often is the health of the body 
alone thought of, while, in reality, the 
most important part in young people, is the 
health of the mind ! Let it be in action, 
in useful, healthy employment, developing 
all its energies, occupying all its faculties, 
a bright looking exterior will soon follow, 
and the rosy face will be an index of the 
happy mind. 

Norah was thrown entirely on herself, on 
returning home. She was to be a young 
lady — which term implied she was to do 
nothing all day. A little bit of work, a 
walk, a tune on the pianoforte, and an 
elegantly written note, were the only 
proper occupations. These might hare 
been enough, as they generally prove, for 
the greater number of young ladies, had 
visiting and talking nonsense and scandal 
been added, but these were excluded : Lady 
Elphinstone disliked and avoided society. 
There is little enough in all Scotch coun- 
ties, where distances are great between the 
respective places, and, in those days, there 
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were fewer still. Of these few, though 
persons of character and distinction, yet, 
in some one point, they failed to suit Lady 
Elphinstone's ideas of excellence; and she 
held female intimacies and great friend- 
ships in disapprobation, she therefore 
avoided them. 

If a visit were to be made, or a visitor 
received, the form and ceremony were so 
great, the preparations so mighty, that all 
pleasure was taken away. Why the in- 
mates of Glenorm were so entrenched in 
these walls of etiquette and formality, 
neither Norah nor Lucilla could discover ; 
and the Dalrymple boys, now young men, 
in different professions, found it so irksome 
that, notwithstanding their love of this 
beautiful abode, they were there but 
seldom. 

There was, indeed, only Frederic to be 
much there, who, brought up • as heir to 
the property, had no profession, but was 
chiefly in Edinburgh, studying the law for 
occupation. Ronald was in the army, and 
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occasionally had leave of absence from his 
regiment ; William and Carolus were both 
away — one in India itself as a writer, the 
other in the East India Company. 

Lucilla, during Norah's absence, had 
been brought up entirely at Glenorm 
— never leaving it but for a few days' shop- 
ping in the northern capital. Never was 
there a natural character more suited to 
Lady Elphinstone, than Lucilla. With 
much strength of soul, tenderness and seri- 
ousness, were the chief ingredients of her 
character ; she was the poetry as well as 
the beauty of holiness personified. Studi- 
ous, well-read, gentle in all her movements ; 
humility breathed in every word she said — 
while there was so much soft beauty in her 
features, with a mild expression in her pale 
face and blue eyes, no one could look on her 
without loving her. 

All her guardian's wishes were followed 
by her with intense scrupulousness — like 
her aunt, she lived in meditation, shrank 
from all observation, all society. The very 
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boys felt awed before Lucilla ; always spoke 
to her in a subdued voice, and though they 
all loved her and could have worshipped her 
— it was with the feeling towards a perfect 
statue — an exquisite model, of Sculpture too 
pure to be touched by them without spotting 
its matchless purity — yet they all loved her 
deeply in their hearts ; and to gain her af- 
fections was their chief desire ; they con- 
sidered it impossible that Lucilla could do 
wrong — and truly, through her blameless 
life, no outward fault could be dis- 
covered. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



VISITORS AMD RELATIONS. 



We have mentioned already, the utter se- 
clusion of Glenorm; but however sedu- 
lously may a country house be shut up, there 
are always some relatives or near neigh- 
bours, who have a prescriptive right of en- 
try ; who break through the iron gates of 
formality, and try to thaw the icy forms 
within its walls. So at Glenorm, at 
certain seasons, were certain guests to be 
found. 
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First there were two or three of the 
neighbouring families, of old Scotch des- 
cent, who were admitted there occasionally, 
really excellent and high-bred persons of 
rank and of talent. Scotch men and wo- 
men, who never did an unkind thing, nor 
said an unkind word — all was " right, quite 
right/* with them ; and whenever they saw 
the young Dalrymples, it was to wish them 
health and wealth, and it did them all 
worlds of good, when their hearts were 
cheered by the sight of them. Then there 
came in the list, an aunt Margaret, a warm- 
hearted, single sister of the laird, full of 
romance and peculiarities, of whom we 
shall bring in some characteristics in due 
time; but as the greatest favorite we can 
here mention, was a certain Lady Barbara 
Bury, cousin to Sir Hay, who, from her B.B. 
initials, and her busy, amusing characteristics 
was generally known by the sobriquet of 
Busy Bee. 

Every family has a certain number of 
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amusing relatives ; strange aunts, eccentric 
cousins, and generally, a talkative Miss 
Pratt; so could the Elphinstone connexion 
well boast of possessing this individual in 
the shape and form of Lady Barbara 
Bury. 

She and Lady Elphinstone had been 
much together in early life in England — 
and though, after their respective mar- 
riages, they met less, yet occasional corres- 
pondence was kept up between them. 

Lady Barbara's present home was Bath, 
the place best suited to herself, and the 
gouty temperament of her husband, Sir Je- 
remiah Bury; and also to her amusingly 
busy nature, which consisted in keeping all 
the world right; being one of those active 
little people, reforming the whole circle of 
her acquaintance, and, therefore, requiring 
a small kingdom like B#th, in which to ex- 
ercise her powers. Yet she found occa- 
sional breathing times in order to make ex- 
peditions or rather raids into thejiorthern 
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parts, there to remain at some friend's 
house as long as she choose ; freely com- 
menting, when there, on every thing and 
every one, and making herself a privileged 
person, even with jso silent and reserved a 
master of a house as Sir Hay. 

Very late in the year succeeding Norah s 
return home, Lady Barbara Bury announced 
her intention of visiting Scotland for some 
weeks, if ncrt months, with the plan of de- 
positing Sir Jeremiah at Glenorm — an old, 
immoveable man, while she and the young 
people would take a tour to visit some fa- 
milies and places still further north — she 
should also bring with her a young man, a 
Mr. Gardiner, whose uncle in Essex was a 
neighbour of their own, and formerly an 
old acquaintance of Sir Hay's. 

This young man, Gardiner, had been at 
school with Frederic in England, had just 
now returned from visiting his parents in 
Germany, and was staying with his uncle, 
who anxious he should travel and make ac- 
quaintances, proposed his endeavouring to 
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make himself useful as travelling companion 
to Sir Jeremiah and Lady Barbara. 

As far as Glenorm was concerned, his 
uncle, from his knowledge of Sir Hay in 
England, thought it easy to give him an 
easy entrance there, especially under Lady 
Barbara's wing. Sir Hay did not much 
like the idea, on hearing of this proposed 
visit ; in the first place, any sort of Busy 
Bee put him sadly out of the quiet tenor 
of his way — next he dreaded Sir Jeremiah 
with his long drawn sighs, and still longer 
cough, and he particularly disliked the idea 
of the young man — never seeing any except 
his own nephew — such a vara avis was an 
infringement on all the rules of Glenorm — 
but he knew if Busy Bee intended to bring 
any one she certainly would do it, as she 
had a way of her own no one could con- 
tradict. 

"Ah!" said Sir Hay, at breakfast to 
Frederic, "I did not know * my old friend 
Gardiner had his nephew Richard at school 
with you, nor that he had any intention of 
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his visiting us. I have a letter from his 
unqle, asking me to welcome him on your 
account — you never mentioned him." 

" No, sir," said Frederic, colouring, " I 
knew you did not wish for young men here, 
or I should have said that he had written 
also to me — asking leave to pay his re- 
spects to you with Sir Jeremiah. He is a 
good-natured fellow, and a good hand at 
billiards." 

" Ah, well, that's not saying much for 
him, but I suppose he is like the generality 
of the young men of the day. Lady Bar- 
bara meutions that he is considered heir to 
his uncle, and it may be so — but I know 
that his father bears no good character, and 
I believe hi in to be a thorough gambler, or 
a dangerous politician, and obliged to live 
out of this country. His mother was a 
German Count's daughter, and has, per- 
haps, led him to the gambling table. But, 
however, the young man is sure to come if 
he pleases Lady Barbara, and therefore you 
may welcome him to visit us." 
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u Norah," said Lucilla, the day this arri- 
val was expected, " I think I must prepare 
you for our visitor, as you do not know her 
and I do, her last visit being made while you 
were at school. She will amuse us vastly, 
only you must not care for half she says — 
nor wonder at her contradicting point blank 
every word you speak — for wishing to put 
all the world to rights, she always imagines 
it at first necessary to find everybody in the 
wrong/' 

rt Oh ! really — and what is she like then ? 
a great, tall, ordering sort of person T 

41 Oh, no ! a little creature, not larger 
than a fairy — and dressed a good deal like 
one, in the prettiest fancy colours, so gaily 
put on — and then she flies about, just like 
her name, a little Busy Bee; we hear she 
takes the whole town of Bath under her 
control, and has everybody under her eye 
and care, undertaking to correct all their 
faults and to tell them what they cught to 
do. She runs in and out amongst her 
neighbours, declaring she has seldom time 
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to sit down for a minute ; her tongue is 
always going at full speed — in short she is 
called the Running Commentary — but all 
the same, I believe she is much liked, as she 
has a good-natured heart and eye, and not 
a bad-natured tongue, only a truthful and 
most amusing one. In her own house she is 
generally running through the rooms, with 
the servants at her heels, who in vain are 
trying to make out all her quick remarks 
and orders, but hear her they must, or ask 
the walls, for she protests she has too much 
to do, ever to repeat a sentence twice/' 

a Well, whatever she says, or whatever 
she does, Tin sure I shall be charmed," said 
Norah, "for I could welcome a bear or a tiger 
to break through our frightful solitude — I, 
for one, shall be delighted; and if she does 
not come soon, I shall really forget how to 
speak or smile myself; have 1 not been 
home more than a year, and who have we 
seen, but that old Bembridge, the carpen- 
ter, and good and excellent Thompson, the 
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gardener, and the twenty servants, and the 
two good clergymen from the two villages, 
to receive the boundless charities of our 
guardians, and report the health or sickness 
of all the villagers. I'm sure, far from 
pitying the poor people, I sometimes wish 
to join those laughable tea-parties — those 
wiries of which good Mr. Black makes 
such a joke about; positively, Jeany Ren- 
nie and Sandy Thompson are better off than 
we are, having a large society, and a good 
evening's chat together whenever they 
like, while we have naught else to do than 
to weave webs of solitary musings all day 
long." 

" Ah ! but, Norah, is not seclusion in a 
palace, far better than a brawl in a public- 
house; and remember our rides! are not 
our exquisite excursions all alone on our 
noble Selims and Seliraas far preferable to 
all the chattering possible, of vulgar men 
and women?" 

" Well, I will not say — you make rather 
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a strong picture, and I do cede to the 
pleasure ' of a gallop above all sublunary 
things ; but still I repeat daily — 



' OH I solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face — 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 9 



But stay— do I not see our future en- 
livener coming up the hill at this very mo- 
ment? Do look, Lucilla. Undoubtedly, 
that is her ladyship sure enough," exclaimed 
Noraih, pointing to an open travelling 
barouche, slowly winding up the ap- 
proach. 

On one side was reclining, lengthways, 
a large figure, enveloped in a grey cloak, 
and on the opposite side was a little female 
personage, with hat and feathers, such as 
were worn in that day, nodding from one side 
to the other in a sort of perpetual motion ; 
first jumping up, then sitting down, then 
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popping out her head, calling out, alter- 
nately, first to post-boy, then to footman, 
on the front seat, then to the youn^nan 
seated on the dickey behind, who was lean- 
ing forwards with all his might over the 
recumbent gentleman, as if attempting to 
catch any word that fell from the lady, and 
he might be heard, sometimes, drawling 
out certain words, like — " Beg par — don — 
ma'am — beg par — don — can't hear exactly 
— hey — hum !" &c. 

At the moment that Norah pointed them 
out to Lucilla, they became more conspicu- 
ous, for the carriage had arrived at an 
opening in the approach whence branched 
two roads ; one descending to take a 
broader sweep to the house, thus gradu- 
ating the ascent; the other, a steep, back 
road, going directly up the hill, leading to 
the farm and stables, but only intended for 
carts and foot passengers. 

Here so much commotion in the carriage 
became visible, that both the girls ex- 
claimed — "Oh! look! what is the matter 
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now!" for actually did they perceive the 
lady springing over the front of the 
barouche into the footman's seal, in order 
to try and poke at the post-boy with her 
parasol, and gain his attention. 

" Why don't you hear what I say ? 
Don't go that way. You're all in the wrong 
road, I tell you ; and John sits there just 
like a stuck pig; don't you see the house 
is at the top of the hill, and there you are 
going down just as if it was at the bottom I 
One would think no one had eyes but my- 
self — for John there does not* care one bit 
about it, and, of course, Sir Jeremiah 
cannot attend; and as to you, Richard 
Gardiner — indeed I don't know what's the 
use of your travelling with us — I thought 
you were to take care of me ; but I suppose 
you are pretending to look at the scenery, 
and look all the wrong way, I'm sure, all 
the while, for anybody can see hills rising 
up in the air, at any time, and you never 
look at what I tell you, which is the right 
side &r seeing." 
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While this tirade was firing off, the post- 
boy, feeling his shoulder knocked once or 
twice, by* occasional lucky hits of the 
parasol, at last, stopped his horses, to ask 
what was the matter; but in so doing, had 
to back the carriage, and give a lurch 
which nearly put the horses on their 
haunches. 

" Oh I good gracious/' cried Lady Barbara. 
u What comes next? we shall be jolted to 
death. What are ye doing that for?" 

"Whuchyurewull?" 

" Watch your will, indeed ! what stupid 
answers these Scotch people give, no answer 
indeed at all — only a question back again. 
Do you know your way to the house T 

" Deed I, but I do — and Fse warrant ye 
I'll tak ye to it, if ye let me go my ain 
gait/' 

"La! by the gate indeed! I dare say 
just the way into the gardens I as if I did 
not know that. Let me out, I say — let me 
out, and then I shall hear better what you 
say." 
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So out got the little lady, and began 
trotting up the road ; and Norah and Lucilla, 
perceiving this, ran out to meet her. 

44 Oh ! how do you do ?' she began, rather 
puffing and blowing, on meeting them, 
44 which is which ? — oh ! I see — I know 
Lucilla again — So, this is Norah. Ah ! not so 
good looking as I expected/' (nodding to 
herself) with a peculiar head movement 
belonging to Lady Barbara, u but I dare 
say these high hills make everybody's nose 
red or blue, or something unnatural — you're 
both rather like a pair of foxes certainly, 
with your long noses and sharp chins — (not 
at all bad-looking all the same," sotto voce) 
— then she continued, a here I am you see, 
obliged to get out and find my own way. 
These stupid people will go wrong unless I 
direct them, and that young man there, is 
of no use at all ; next time I'll come without 
him, and bring two tea-pots instead ; for 
it's very disagreeable at the inns having only 
one, Sir Jeremiah only drinks black, and I 
only drink green. Well — but how is Sir 
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Hay and Lady Elphinstone? You never 
thiok of telling me all this time, and what 
a nonsensical letter you wrote to me, Norah, 
about the beautiful scenery — why it's fright- 
ful !" 

" Frightful, Lady Barbara?" called out 
Norah, forcing in a word, " oh ! do look 
about you just now ; those banks and rocks, 
and glens — " 

" Well, that's just it!— don't I see that 
the rocks look as if they would fall on us, 
and that's frightfully dangerous, and what's 
frightful* can't be pretty, I suppose if you 
were tumbling down a precipice you would 
call out, how beautiful ! how lovely ! all 
the time? But here's the house to be sure, 
and the carriage coming too — " 

" Yes, and here's Sir Hay come to wel- 
come Lady Barbara," said that high-bred, 
courteous personage, himself, advancing 
from the hall door to greet her. 

" Ah ! well, Sir Hay, I've got here at 
last, in spite of your bad roads — " 

" Our bad roads ! Lady Barbara, we are 
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proud of our roads — far better made and 
laid down than any English ones." 

" Oh! are you indeed? Well, I'm sure I 
don't know what is to become of my poor 
feet — there's not a bit of level ground any- 
where, it's all up, or all down." 

" Oh ! you will soon get accustomed to 
it I hope, but I trust I am to welcome also, 
Sir Jeremiah and Mr. Gardiner, they are 
both with you ?" 

" Oh ! yes, quite well, that's them you 
see coming up the hill. I had everything 
to do for them in travelling — that young 
man there was of no use at all, always say- 
ing there was no danger when I saw there 
was a great deal, and would have nearly 
tumbled over head himself half-a-dozen 
times if I had not helped him — I never 
think much of any one that has just come 
home from abroad — they're always good for 
nothing.'' 

" Oh," replied Sir Hay, " he will find 
Scotland a very good country to visit to re- 
move all foreign ideas ; for we are the very 
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antipodes to all continental flightiness. But 
let me welcome you all in doors/' 

As Sir Hay spoke so kindly he was not 
aware of the catastrophe awaiting him from 
the young man he was defending, for as he 
was politely endeavouring to force Lady 
Babara into the house, and put an end to 
two hour's discourse, at least, on her side 
alone, on the large stone steps leading to 
the hall door, he was not aware that at 
that very instant young Gardiner was en- 
deavouring to swing himself down from his 
high seat, and present himself to the group 
whom he could not well distinguish in- 
dividually, a violent lurch as he descended 
brought them in contact, and his whole 
weight came on Sir Hay's gouty foot, who 
in a spasm of agony plunged, first so as to 
throw down Norah behind, and then dashed 
Mr. Gardiner full tilt against the railings of 
the steps. 

"Oh! oh! what's the matter now?" 
called out Lady Barbara ; then as the 
young man recovering himself began, 
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"Beg par — don, sir, did — not see — 
madam !" 

" Oh, it's no matter," she continued, 
" if only you are hurt. You're so mightily 
awkward with all your German ways ; those 
black moustaches and whiskers prevent your 
seeing what you're about." 

Sir Hay said nought, excepting that he 
turned to the butler and footmen waiting 
on the steps, desiring Lady Elphinstone 
should be requested to come down stairs, 
and that Sir Jeremiah should be attended 
to in the carriage; but the little lady could 
not be got further than the hall door, for 
she began again about the post-boy. 

" I'm sure we came the wrong road to 
you — so I'm sure I won't pay him." 

Sir Hay almost said — " Had he not better 
go back to Bath and begin the journey over 
again?" but he refrained, and he was in- 
dulging the hope that they might reach the 
stair-case, when seeing the door of Sir Hay's 
priyate room open, the lady exclaimed, 

" Oh ! by the bye you have got a capital 

vol. I. E 
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map of Scotland, let me look at it — " then 
running in with her quick, little bustling 
feet. " Oh ! here ar« the maps — but, dear 
me — hung up so high, who can see them? 
You should not put them so near the ceiling, 
why I must really get on the table I declare, 
just to see if that stupid boy brought us 
the right road or not." 

So saying, she planted one leg on a chair 
another on the writing-table, put on her 
spectacles, and began spelling the map. 
41 Oh! Colly Molly— that's a town, I sup- 
pose — Stirling — that's another — and there 
is a village — and then another town Auch 
— a — dour, is it? or is that the river — 
perhaps, it is— only badly made; why do 
they make the marks so crooked? Come, 
girls, and tell me the places." 

So talking, and in this position, did Ladj 
Elphinstone find her guest, with all the 
party gradually following round the table. 

It would be hard to say when the dis- 
covery of the right road would have been 
made, had not her attention been drawn off 
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by the servant's conducting in Sir Jeremiah, 
and she vaulted off the table instanter, to 
see, as usual, where she should arrange for 
him to be deposited, like a bundle of straw 
— bidding him be quiet while she went off 
to her multifarious concerns. 

Lady Elphinstone then led the way to the 
bed-rooms — all prepared for them on the 
ground-floor, in consideration of Sir Jere- 
miah's helpless state — probably hoping, as 
I dare say my readers do, that Lady Bar- 
bara Bury was as wearied of talking, as they 
were of hearing, and was done with for the 
present; but no — no — we must listen for a 
long time yet. 

"Dear me ! what a dull room this is — don't 
like it at all/' was her first exclamation ; 
" so low — no view — don't think I can sleep 
here— -such black, craggy hills just before 
one's eyes. I think just as Mr. Knight 
does, it's impossible to sleep in such dead 
quiet — by the way, you know his son is very 
well married, and a very good match, too; 
he would have done nicely for Miss Norah if 
e 3 
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they had ever met, though perhaps he 
might not have admired her long face. But 
I cannot sleep at first with no noise, I shall 
lay awake all night expecting it. What 
are your rooms like? Let's see something 
light and airy." 

u Oh, pray do, cousin ; as for noise, there 
is no difference, and I did not think of the 
higher rooms out of the galleries for Sir 
Jeremiah, in his weak state," replied Lady 
Elphinstone, with her usual high-bred equa- 
nimity. 

" Oh, weak state ! I don't know 
that—" 

" Well, then, aunt Elphinstone," interposed 
Norah, "you know there is the lovely, cheer- 
ful turret-room, near all our play barrack 
apartments." 

u But pray don't talk to me of garrets or 
barracks," said Lady Barbara, rather angrily; 
" I didn't come all this way, I'm sure, to be 
treated in that manner; but I must first 
run and judge for myself." 

So off she set, rushing into all the cham- 
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bers and opening tbem as if she had been in 
her own little domain in Bath, and calling 
out, " John ! John !" to come after her with 
all the band-boxes, hat-boxes, trunks and 
imperials. 

At last she popped in upon a particular 
spare chamber, devoted to the purpose of an 
infirmary in times of sickness, and duller 
than the others; however, there she fixed 
herself, as in the only decent room in the 
house, and thus, at last, the newly -arrived 
trio were lodged at Glenorm. Their visit 
was quite an event to Norah, and made alto- 
gether a striking change in the whole face 
of family affairs. 

The old couple themselves were inimi- 
table, standing out in fine contrast and bold 
relief. For instance — first for Sir Jere- 
miah ; he was generally in a dead sleep, 
having been a sleeping M.P. all his life in 
the House, and said never to have awoke 
since he left it, or to have spoken a»word 
since he married the unceasingly-talking 
Lady Barbara Courtenay. The last idea in 
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his mind, however, before falling into con- 
tinuous slumber, was Parliament ; so if ever 
roused up for a moment, whatever was said, 
he believed to have reference to the assem- 
bled wisdom of the nation. Thus Lucilla 
speaking incidentally of Duncan the Shep- 
herd, and the curious, natural phenomena 
he described as having seen in the hills. 

Sir Jeremiah exclaimed, 

" Oh, Shepherd, my dear. I remember 
his name, but I never sat near him so as to 
hear those remarks/' 

And Norah, fond of historical quotations 
— which was natural, after having been at 
so learned a school — happened one day to 
mention Jugurtha. 

"Ah!" cried the baronet; "Jugurtha, 
my dear, Jugurtha — surely I remember the 
name; but he was not in the House in my 
time." 

Respecting Mr. Gardiner, their com- 
panion, there was not much to say. A tall, 
foreign, black-looking young man, wearing 
moustaches, with a decidedly bad style of 
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manner; a certain touch of foreign accent 
added to English bull-dog assumption — as- 
serting dogmatically things he knew nothing 
about— *by way of making himself of im- 
portance, or trying to assume an ease he 
did not feel. 

Lady Barbara used him well as her walk* 
ing-stick; ordered him about, and rather 
enjoyed his pretensions, as haying the 
better reason to give him a thorough setting 
down. Accordingly, at .last, he hardly dared 
to speak when she was in the room — be* 
coming her humble, obedient servant. But 
he took his revenge, whenever she was ab- 
sent, by making himself particularly big, in 
aunt Margaret's eyes, with extraordinary 
London and German stories, in which he 
always figured as the first person. 

As to Lady Barbara — the Busy Bee — she 
became the locomotive spirit of the family 
— proved invaluable to Norah, and was a per- 
fect god-send in her eyes ; she was ever full 
of tittle-tattle, always running about, 
amusing and reforming every one. But it 
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may be believed that during this visit Sir 
Hay felt as much as if Bedlam had been let 
loose about him* 

" I shall be glad, indeed, when the tour 
commences/' was his daily remark to Lady 
Elphinstone. 

We must not think of indulging ourselves 
in giving all the particulars of Lady Bar- 
bara's visit at Glenorm, unless we had per- 
mission to make this into thirty volumes 
instead of three. Nor can we, for the same 
reasons describe the tour taken by her and 
her party while in Scotland, of which, cer- 
tainly, there should be an illustrated edi- 
tion by Lady Barbara herself — for we can 
assure our readers that with herself, Norah, 
and Frederic Dairy mple, and the half-German 
Mr. Gardiner, there was a whole series of 
overturns and contretemps, escapes, and 
mistakes, tumbles, and rambles, such as 
was never known or heard of before. We 
have not time for this, however, here ; and 
can only touch on a few of the sayings and 
doings at Glenorm, as bearing reference to 
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the future movements of Norah's life, to be 
detailed hereafter. # 

Ifc was not long before Lady Barbara's 
zealously reforming eye found out many 
things wrong at Glenorm, and she deter- 
mined, quickly, in her kind intentioned 
spirit, to put them all to rights; and, in 
her wisdom, knowing too, how each 
question has two sides, she judged both 
parties to blame. 

She saw Norah had faults, but she pitied 
her position — and one essential never-to-be- 
forgotten benefit which she achieved, was 
extorting a promise that they would go to 
London for one season, and Norah should be 
under her chaperonage. 

This appeared to her to be a desidera- 
tum ; for, from the first day of her arrival, 
she soon discovered that they led a dread- 
fully gloomy life. Early the very morning 
after her arrival, she fidgetted about to get 
over her walk, being obliged, as she re* 
marked, 

£ 5 
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** To return always early, to dress for 
calling company." 

Lucilla rather hinted this might be the 
case at Bath, but not quite so necessary at 
Glenorm; however, she accompanied her 
out, and tried to shew her those beauties of 
nature which she herself so worshipped, 
heart and soul. But Lady Barbara, soon dis- 
covering the weakness of her companion for 
scenery, occupied herself for the next two 
hours in pulling it down. 

"Well, I don't see myself, why you 
should be* vain of this country and place ; 
no hedges, no shrubberies, no walks I 
should say — for there is nothing better than 
crooked sheep paths all about, and I'm sure 
those are not walks." 

44 Then as to all those rocks and glens, 
I think they are hideous — just as I should 
think of a monster ready to fall on me — I 
half shudder as I go along, with the sound 
of those terrible cascades." 

44 And as to all Norah's raptures, upon my 
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word, I don't believe they're sincere ; for 
when she is looking up to the skies calling 
out beautiful and sublime, I can see nothing 
on the ground, only loads of dirt heaped 
under my nose. 

u And then, as to the people, I hope you 
don't pretend to admire them — all half- 
naked, and the women as bad as the men — 
with those red, short coats and blue petti- 
coats stuck round their bodies/' 



The walk was, at last, ended, and Lady 
Barbara hastened to prepare, as she 
said — 

14 By way of sitting to receive company," 
Lady Elphinstone, at first, rather stared 
— and after luncheon, thinking she had not 
understood, mentioned this was the time she 
proposed going out with her, while the girls 
took their accustomed ride— which would 
now, be much more delightful for them) 
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hoping for the additional escort of Mr. 
Gardiner and Frederic. As to any com- 
pany — truth a* ill out — and so it came out 
here, in a few words of explanation, 

44 No such thing was ever seen at Glen- 
orm. Bo not you remember it was so when 
you were last here?" 

44 No company now!" almost screamed 
out Lady Barbara, "Then it was quite differ- 
ent, the girls were educating, and not to be 
seen ; but now, pray, how are these girls 
to be married? of course, they must see the 
world and have their* choice — and have 
offers like other people, and be married at 
last ; and though it is the worst thing that 
can happen to them, and is the punishment 
for all the sins of their youth ; but we have 
nothing to do with that. V 

I must remark that all this was said in 
a breath ; for she had the talent of exces- 
sive rapidity of tongue, she then con- 
tinued — 

44 1 see Norah's faults, about which you 
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wrote — certainly far too anxious to please, 
and incautious, and insincere, and rather 
affected, and no sound principle in her I 



(How quickly some ladies find out cha- 
racter in four-and-twenty hours, ) 

" But I can quite sympathise with any- 
body's faults, if they are buried alive. Why 
the greatest torture in China, was to dig a 
hole and poke in a living body with the 
head left out, just to contrast its own im- 
prisonment with other people's freedom." 

'' But, my dear cousin, that is not our 
life," interposed Lady Elphinstone, her slow, 
solemn manner, contrasting wonderfully 
with her friend's rapidity. " There is no 
need of sympathy; they have freedom to go 
out, books to read, work to do, the poor to 
visit, and/' she added, after a pause, so- 
lemnly, tC a soul to save." Then increasing 
rather in tone of voice and heat of manner : 
41 But I do trust, my cousin, whatever you 
say here, yoa will never so far vex Sir 
Hay and myself, as to believe it possible 
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we should condescend to seek out young 
men as husbands, or offer our nieces for 
sale as matrimonial speculations. Never 
while we live, shall such a thing happen in 
our abode." 

Lady Barbara perceived she had of* 
fended, so contented herself with muttering 
that she hoped her cousin did not think 
salvation depended on not seeing her friends, 
or that the soul was safer for candles being 
out and people in bed by half-past ten. 

"Well, at any rate she saw now the rea- 
son they all looked so ill, and Lucilla so 
delicate, shut up all day in this dull old 
place, so damp — so many trees — a change 
was necessary for them all, and she hoped 
they'd soon leave it, and go south. 



And now leave we Lady Barbara and her 
conversations, to mention the other family 
inmate, named before as aunt Margaret 
Elphinstone— the Laird's sister — she was a 
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character also, but one for whom the world 
had just as much forbearance as for Lady 
Barbara — such was her kindness of heart- 
though, by the bye, they had no forbearance 
for each other, and a sad scene it was now 
between them when visiting together at 
Glenorm. They thought each other most 
worrying, silly, and ridiculous. Aunt 
Margaret was more to be dreaded in her mis- 
takes than Lady Barbara; for residing con- 
stantly in the Highlands, and seeing no 
society in general, she led a sort of ideal 
existence, and was always acting a romance; 
so that whenever she did see any real people 
she transformed each gent^man into a Sir 
Charles Qrandison or Malek Adel, and every 
lady into a Heloisa or a Matilda. All the 
letters she wrote were uncommonly like 
Mrs. Katcliffe's in the •« Castle of Udolpho," 
or " Goethe's " in the " Sorrows of Werner ;" 
and whatever letters she received, she 
generally imagined to contain something 
mysterious and important; and she im- 
mediately sent it off for the perusal of the 
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family circle, u post haste, " only double or 
treble, in days when the postage of a single 
note was one or two shillings each. 

We must imagine that she had a pro- 
found esteem for young men's judgment, as 
generally all her nephews received these 
letters, " To con over and give their real 
opinion." And the more strictly confiden- 
tial the communication might be, the more 
inexplicable did it appear to her, and the 
more necessary did it seem to despatch it 
on its travels to unravel the meaning. Thus 
the elder of the young Dairy m pies would some* 
times receive a packet marked a secret, only 
treble" enclosing, it may be, his uncle's and 
aunt's letters, reporting of himself and 
brothers, with the super-added advice of 
aunt Margaret, to read it in solemn silence, . 
with doors locked, and all by himself, and 
then to send it on to his brothers. Thus 
when absent from them it was common for 
Frederic or Norah on a post morning to call 
out on receiving a packet from their aunt : 

" Ah ! ha ! here is one of my aunt's 
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' only treble* f just six and eightpence, a 
lawyer's fee, and I dare say as useful and 
perplexing as a lawyer's brief/' 

At present, while staying with them, it 
may be imagined how all her romantic ideas 
were roused to see a young Englishman, 
not her relation — as she had scarcely any 
idea what a young man from London could 
be, never having been out of Scotland in 
her life. She thought he must prove some- 
thing very extraordinary, quite a beau ideal 
in dress, face, and form ; and in her heart 
she already believed he must be the destined 
lover for her young niece — Norah's mother 
had been unequalled in her eyes, as was the 
whole Elphinstone connexion, whom she 
considered as unequalled in church and 
state. 

Norah she regarded as a sort of High- 
land princess, ready for the approach of 
some lucky knight, who on seeing her would 
fall speechless at her feet as in crusading 
times, and then gain her consent to carry 
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her off to grace and adorn the British 
court. 

Gardiner did not altogether disappoint 
her expectations, although disliking his 
name without a Sir or a Lord tacked to it 
— yet his black moustaches, tall figure, his 
large quantity of whiskers, and his as- 
suming manner, his awkwardness in throw- 
ing about his arms and legs in all manner 
of ways;, all this rather took her attention, 
and struck her as fashionable and London* 
fied. Certainly when she made him her 
own many profound curtsies, to proye that 
she knew the right London manner, she 
expected a reverential bow in the Sir 
Charles Grandison style, with his head a 
little on one side, always inclined to the 
ladies, but though he failed in this, still he 
did make an impression on her. 

Norah and her brothers had the liveliest 
affection for this aunt, while she doted on 
them in return, but they soon found it was 
an utter impossibility to make her their 
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confidante in troubles and annoyances. 
Such a proceeding was, according to the 
proverb, to go " out of the frying-pan into 
the fire/' Trifles, under her hand increased 
extraordinary in such a manifold manner, 
that they became the most awful troubles, 
and a simple story enlarged itself into a 
folio in her imagination, as she could not 
understand anything being simple — she 
ravelled and unravelled it, till it became a 
complex wonder in her brain. But other 
personages are coming on the stage of action 
in our story, namely, the Melville family, 
whom our readers already know. 

One of Norah's first enquiries on re- 
turning home, had naturally been after 
these Melvilles, hoping to renew, with fresh 
vigour, her former friendship with them, 
but they were out of the country, and not 
expected to return till the next season. 
She knew that one of them during the last 
twelvemonth had made a high marriage, 
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and was settled in England— and that Sir 
Graham Melville had been member for the 
county since Sir Hay Elphinstone's retire- 
ment, and for the last five years had resided 
chiefly in London, only coming down for a 
few weeks in the autumn, when he brought 
down a large party of friends from England, 
for shooting. 

There was a report now, of Anna Maria's 
marriage, the contemporary of Norah, 
and her school companion ; it was further 
said, that the intended bridegroom was 
coming down with the family. Norah 
was not a little anxious for their arrival ; 
and Sir Hay Elphinstone assured her she 
might visit them as much as she liked, for 
he believed that the Miss Melvilles made 
very proper alliances — just such as he in- 
tended she should do herself. 

"Yes," said Lady Elphinstone, "they 
are, doubtless, sensible, well behaved girls ; 
strange they should be so, for their father 
I look upon as an extravagant simpleton, 
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and reckless; and, I fear, he is living too 
fast to go on long ; and there will be a sad 
crash whenever he dies." 

The report of their return home proved 
a truth — at this very time the Melvilles ap- 
peared in the country. Anna Maria was 
quickly after on her way to call on Norah, 
riding over on her grey pony, with its long, 
flowing white tail, accompanied by an 
elderly sort of London, fine gentleman, 
wearing a wig, and a full set of false teeth. 
She announced him as her beloved .JiancSe, 
her future bridegroom. Anna Maria kissed 
her with all the most romantic affection, 
and begged her to be her bride's maid : she 
called her, her dearest, darling friend ; and 
Norah consented only too gladly, quite 
charmed to think of a wedding; and told 
Lucilla, afterwards, how kind Anna Maria 
was — how much she loved her — and how 
good she was to forget all their school- 
squabbles and heart-burnings. 

" Well dear Norah, I hope she will prove 
true and sound at heart; but remember, 
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dear, -she was very unsafe at school, if you 
made her jealous — so take care/' 

"Ah! I suppose I had better be quiet; 
but really I must make a little fun of that 
quizzical old man, whom she calls her 
4 darling love ;' it is really too absurd." 

Contrary to custom, when Mr. Walpole 
was named as calling at Glenorm with the 
Melvilles, Sir Hay came into the room, and 
was much pleased on recognising in him 
one of a family with whom he had formerly 
been intimately acquainted. 

Sir Hay knew his estate at Binstead in 
Kent — had been there himself in early 
years, and, jokingly said, he, probably, 
knew some of its trees better than Mr. 
Walpole did himself — for there was an old 
elm — a favorite tree of his sister, Norah's 
mother — she had been attached to some 
one member of the Walpole family, who 
had died, however, before any connection 
was settled between them ; but they used 
to sit all day reading together, under this 
elm, and it was called the lovers' tree. 
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Mr. Walpole confessed he did not know 
of this before, but hoped Sir Hay would 
come to Binstead and point it out himself. 
The morning visit passed off pleasantly, 
and Sir Hay willingly agreed to Norah's being 
bridesmaid to her friend. 
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CHAPTER 17. 



LOCHAW — BALL AND WEDDING. 



We have before §aid that the highland 
tour was duly made out, and was vastly 
amusing, abounding in somersets down 
waterfalls, overturns from tops of coaches, 
roads mistaken, and things lost of all sorts 
and kinds, not omitting hearts; Frederic 
par eaemple, leaving his behind him, and 
never getting it again till after many years 
of prolonged courtship. 
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A second invitation, meanwhile, came 
over from Lochaw for all inmates at 
Glenorm to attend the marriage file, now 
fixed for the New Year; and a pressing 
addenda that Frederic and Norah should re- 
main after the ceremony, and pay a long visit. 

The Burys did not accept this; but 
Gardiner could and did do so. Ronald, 
also was able, being on leave of absence at 
the time, and accepted the enlivening in- 
vitation, as well as his brother Frederic ; 
but as to a thought of Sir Hay, Lady 
Elphinstone, or Lucilla's going out, Norah 
was only too glad to be allowed her own 
exit to think of hinting a hope of their 
taking her. . 

* Still, while there was no question of such 
a departure from general rules, yet a very 
unexpected speech came from Sir Hay to 
Frederic, viz: giving him carte blanche 
to invite the Melvilles or other friends over 
to Glenorm at some future time. This was 
BCtually the effect of one of Lady Barbara's 
amusing hints. 

VOL. I. F 
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"She could not imagine," she said, 
"how such a high-bred man as Sir Hay 
could permit civilities to be shewn to his 
relations without returning them ; and, 
also/' she fancied, u he would have made 
a point of directing his nieces' choice in 
their husbands." 

This last hint particularly took effect, for 
although Sir Hay had as much horror as 
his lady at the idea of seeking out, or 
courting any one ; indeed, he would not, 
with such a view, have left his easy chair 
for the first duke in the land — still he be- 
lieved his nieces altogether so irresistible, 
that the slightest indication of a wish on 
his part, would bring any suitable person 
to his and their feet ; and, therefore, it ap- 
peared to him that some few had better be 
admitted, from whom he might select, and 
thus cause Norah to fix herself with his ap- 
probation. 

Here then was an opportunity, and, ac- 
cordingly, Frederic was called into his un- 
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de's room, to hear somewhat concerning the 
Melvilles and others. 

. "You have my leave to invite these 
young men, Frederic. With regard to the 
Melvilles, I have no doubt they are highly 
educated, and their mother was a charm* 
ing woman ; but I have private reasons for 
not wishing closer intimacy there; Mel- 
ville himself must be involved, and the 
eldest son will, probably, inherit only debt, 
and, naturally, I need not tell you, that in 
any marriage projects formed here, no such 
disagreeable discoveries must be made. 
There must be, in short, proper and hand- 
some settlements forthcoming at once, such 
as Melville's own daughters have. Remem- 
bering this, you may ask some of those 
visitors you will meet at Lochaw — such as 
our neighbours, Lord Arlston's family, the 
Dunbars, the Grahams, and such like, for 
example." 

Frederic could only warmly thank his 
uncle, and determine to profit by his per- 
mission ; and Norah had now to consider the 
F 2 
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necessary toilette arrangements for her 
visit, which was beginning to assume a 
formidable aspect in her eyes, hearing of 
the Melvilles, as London fashionables, 
coming down with the newest modes and 
best costumes, and already contrasting her 
own appearance with Anna Maria's, and 
feeling it to her own disadvantage in the 
one glimpse she had had of her. Now she 
felt alarmed at her awkward, rustic, country 
feelings. 

" Oh ! how full of gaucherie I am ! I 
shall never know what to say, or do, or 
how to dress myself properly. Even 
though Lady Elphinstone has procured me 
London dresses, I do not know how to put 
them on I" 

Such were Nor ah's reflections; and indeed 
there was enough to frighten a timid girl 
more than she was aware of, for the con- 
trast was great between Glenorm and 
Lochaw : the one, the old-fashioned country 
abode, with its inmates so long retired 
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from the world, that they neither heard of 
nor cared to adopt any new fashions in 
style, furniture, household ways, or hours. 

While at Lochaw, the residents were de- 
voted to everything, London and Haut ton, 
and to the particular fashion of certain great 
houses where the Melviiles were intimate. 

It was said, D House was the model 

now, and that Lochaw was the " Palace of 
the Hills," instead of the "Peak." 

Sir Grahame Melville was an amiable, 
hospitable, popular man, but easily led, 
and since the loss of his excellent wife, who 
had died of decline about the time when 
the children were dispersed to school, he 
had followed the bent of his gay daughters, 
and lived in the south. Emmeline, the 
eldest, had married Lord de Lisle, an 
amiable young man, with similar extrava- 
gant tastes to herself, and they were both 
considered watch- words for all that was 
elegant in tournure^ and careless in ex- 
penditure — they were, at present, the lead- 
ing stars at Lochaw, as much so, as indolent 
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people could be, who loved nothing but 
pleasure and repose. 

Anna Maria, the second daughter, had 
more energy, but still more love for style and 
taste. She it was who had induced her 
father to transform old Lochaw Castle 
into a beautiful modern building, erected 
upon the model of the old baronial edifices; 
it was about the first house in Scotland so 
done, and said to be absolutely perfect in 
its kind. Anna Maria, had no objection, 
at this time, to make a little sensation in 
the quiet county, by filling the house with 
company in honour of her wedding with 
the rich Mr. Walpole. It was a faultless 
marriage, as far as fortune went, for he was 
the owner of one of the most beautiful 
properties in Kent; beyond this— one 
could only add — a man of the world, a 
little blase, but with a taste for vertil f and 
a knowledge of the fine arts. 
. Norah, in her feelings of nervousness, 
before leaving home, sought some hints 
from Lady Elphinstone; but, excellent as 
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she was, her aunt was a very difficult 
person to speak to on such subjects, her own 
thoughts being so differently occupied ; and 
as " out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh," so she could respond to 
any conversation on the real evils of life, 
or in the all important subjects of death or 
eternity ; but to descend to petty vanities, 
or to imagine that any girl living in her 
atmosphere was capable of flirtation, or 
required caution how to conduct herself 
towards young men, really did not cross 
her mind ; besides, she had a calm dignity 
in her whole demeanour, which prevented all 
idea of either foolish questions or light con- 
versation ; and she was quite one of those 
self-possessed and excellent persons with 
whom it is impossible to take a freedom. 
However, considering Norah as exceedingly 
faulty in over merriment and loud laughter, 
she did caution her to be as retiring in her 
demeanour, and as little seen, or heard, as 
possible. Lady Elphinstone had not been 
out with her to see her want of self-pos- 
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session, and devoid of weaknesses herself, 
how could she warn others of them ! 

As the trio of Norah and her brothers 
drove off from the door of Glenorm for 
Lochaw, they felt so shy, that on coming 
to mutual confession, they nearly resolved 
to turn back when half way— ^the distance 
was about four miles — Ronald declaring he 
preferred a whole regiment of French, be- 
fore meeting one fine, London lady. 

Poor Norah, too, he pitied her at first 
standing fire; he wondered how she would 
doit! 

Frederic had not been introduced into 
the county as he ought to have been, and 
felt awkward at the idea at this first meet- 
ing with neighbours whom he now scarcely 
knew; and he was sure that Melville was 
far more a man of the world than himself; 
he had not only been in London, with his 
father, but also on the Continent. 

The only consoling point to all three 
was Gardiner's absolute nonchalance, poking 
his head out all ways, asking if the Mel- 
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Titles were decent people, assuming a 
London freedom, ease, and unconcern. 

" Oh ! what it is to be out in the world ! 
1 see you, Gardiner, care for nothing — and 
nobody — I wonder if ever we shall be as 
cool — but I suspect shyness will always be 
a Dairy mple feeling belonging to highland 
birds— always shy — only at ease amid 
heath and braeberries — it's their nature." 

"No/' said Gardiner, "you're wrong 
there — I care not a pinch of snuff for Lon- 
doners of all sorts and sizes; I'm well ac- 
customed to them — any nonsense will go 
down there; but I care mightily for some 
of your highland dames— they allow no 
nonsense, and regularly floor one ; they are 
not content with a simple yes or no, they 
must have reasons — and good ones — and I 
know not what." 

" Well, you are complimentary to us 
Scotch; as for myself," replied Frederic, 
" I need not care much either whether I 
meet grandee o** simple, for I am quite fixed 
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with my North Polar Star; only, remember, 
you do not meddle with me there." 

Talking in this style, they were gradu- 
ally re-assuring each other, when the car- 
riage drove into the paved court, and they 
found themselves at Lochaw Castle. 

They were quickly ushered into a large, 
high-arched hall, panelled with dark oak, 
and hung round with glistening steel 
armour, and war implements of the middle 
ages; while two large figures of men 
armed cap-a-pie, seemed to keep guard at 
the entrance door. 

From this hall, folding doors opened 
into the suite of reception-rooms, which 
formed an entire wing of the house. 

The first room they entered was the 
library with a large oriel window fronting 
them, in the centre of which was a chiselled 
statue of Aurora of great beauty, on a 
marble pedestal. Beyond were the draw- 
ing-rooms, with music and billiard-rooms; 
and k&tly a conservatory, filled with the 
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choicest exotics sending forth such delicious 
odours, that all the rooms were redolent 
with the perfume of roses, hyacinths, mag- 
nolias and azalias. Indeed, baskets of flowers 
of blooming camelias were in the windows 
of the drawing-room, or placed on stands 
in bowls of rich coloured glass. 

The apartments were all decorated with 
superb furniture; gold-coloured silks and 
satins for the drapery and hangings, the 
fauteuils, sofas, and easy-chairs ; excepting 
in the library where the furniture was of 
red velvet. 

The windows of each room were of plated- 
glass, and sashes down to the ground — so 
as to enter into the pleasure gardens out- 
side; and large mirrors between the win- 
dows, reflected all the treasures of marbles, 
paintings, and objects de vertu with which 
the apartments were filled. The carpets 
• were Persian, and as of velvet; and then 
there were buhl cabinets, pietra dura tables, 
bronzes, vases, splendid specimens of cut 
and coloured glass, antiques and gems, all 
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arranged in careless elegance in different 
corners. 

In the drawing-room, the walls glowed 
with specimens of Italian art, while plate- 
glass was let in in compartments. In the 
music-room were first-rate instruments T 
harp and piano; whilst soft ottomans and 
settees for the listeners were placed round the 
room. Then circular tables of inlaid wood, 
covered with all the implements of work, 
and boxes of japan, and Chinese and 
ivory workmanship, together with eastern 
and western fancy articles. 

In the library again, busts of ancient 
sages were over the book-cases — which were 
filled with the best authors, both ancient 
and modern. On the tables, were splendidly 
illuminated manuscripts, or the last new 
novel, fancifully ornamented, and embla- 
zoned works" in rich bindings, fine en- 
gravings, crayon sketches. 

The first coup-dadl of these dazzling 
apartments, glittering with all that luxury 
could devise, was too much for Norah ; she 
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had eye sufficient to admire and appreciate 
the beautiful, and to feel the influence of 
splendour when arrayed with taste and 
judgment; and, unaccustomed to magnifi- 
cence or luxury such as this, she really 
gazed with mute admiration, and felt as if 
•rooted to the spot. 

In after life, when used to the display of 
all these things, so as not even to bestow a 
glance on them, how vividly would memory 
recall that moment of enchantment, on first 
gazing round those rooms at Lochaw. 
That first impression was like entering a 
magician's palace; naturally, therefore, did 
she feel while there, as if under some ma- 
gical charm. 

The very delicious perfume in the rooms 
was enough to overcome her; still more, the 
many persons present, so dispersed as to 
appear more numerous than they really 
were ; she knew not how to distinguish the 
members of the family circle from strangers, 
and not daring to lift her eyes, her feet 
seemed glued to the floor where she stood ; 
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Frederic, however, went forward, as much 
the gentleman as any one present, and 
sufficiently at ease. 

Not so Norab, who knew not where she 
was ; but as soon as her entry was perceived 
by a certain group, talking in the most 
lively manner, one of the most elegant of 
forms, enveloped in a splendid light blue 
Cashmere shawl, came tripping forward 
with a light, dancing step to greet her; 
with what a graceful sweep, with what 
charm of manner did she approach Norah 
— how elegant and enchanting did she ap- 
pear in her eyes. This was Lady de Lisle, 
who, without beauty of feature, was the 
fairest of beings, with a transparency 
of complexion, together with a qualification 
"of grace and elegance, which seemed to 
Norah's eyes far beyond beauty. 

She addressed' her in the sweetest, silvery 
tones, and bade her welcome. 

" Come to my father, will you? he will 
be so glad to see you," and then led her 
to the fire-place of the library where he 
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was seated. Sir Qrahame Melville was at 
that moment conversing with Lord Arlston, 
his intimate friend and near neighbour, 
an elderly man, who, like Sir Hay, did not 
leave his country seat during the year, but 
unlike him in sociability, was the first to 
visit the Melvilles on their return, and to 
remain with his friend to gain the last news 
of politics, or to converse on the likelihood 
of war, and on the all-important topic of 
Indian affairs. 

. They were both seated in comfortable red 
velvet fauteuils, with tables between them, on 
which were laid the newspapers; two fine- 
looking old men, with kind, open counte- 
nances, with the Scotch characteristics — 
both had silvery hair — the one wearing it 
straight on the forehead, while the other 
had a few curling locks. 

Behind them were two other persons, appa- 
rently leaningover, and either taking part in 
or listening to, the remarks. These two were 
such a remarkable contrast, that even Norah 
could not help observing them with her 
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timid glance. First, and behind Sir 
Grahame, was his youngest son, slightly be- 
low the standard height; of a slender figure, 
but cast in a graceful mould like his sister; 
an interesting face, with mild, unmarked 
features; yet possessing an intellectual ex- 
pression of calm thought and serenity, 
which betokened a mind at peace with it- 
self and decided in its opinions. In a few 
moments, she recognized in him the old ac- 
quaintance of her childhood, Arthur Mel- 
ville. Again, behind Lord Arlston's chair, 
on the other side, was a tall, dark, power- 
ful, and distinguished-looking person, in the 
very prime and flower of manhood, with 
very strongly-marked features, a nose 
keenly Roman, an eye, perhaps more thril- 
ling than pleasing in its expression, while 
his manner was marked by high artificial 
refinement ; and his air and carriage were 
all in accordance with nobility of birth; 
even his voice was in absolute control, and 
possessed the winning accent of the high 
bred man of *J*<5 world. His dress was cor- 
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rect to the last point— perhaps, rather too 
anxiously studied, as belonging, to the high- 
est circles of foreign fashion. He wore 
more jewelry than is ordinarily seen — par- 
ticularly on his fingers, on which were dis- 
tinctly visible, rings, gems, and sparkling 
brilliants of great price and splendour. 

a Oh ! here Arthur, is your old acquaint- 
ance, Miss Dalrymple," said Lady de Lisle, 
in the sweetest tone. 

Arthur was instantly by her side, wel- 
coming her in the gentlest accents. 

" How do you do ? Will you come and 
speak to my father? Do you remember me 
now you are a grown up young lady, Miss 
Dalrymple?" 

" Oh ! Arthur, indeed I do !" was on 
Norah's lips, but hearing " Miss Dalrym- 
ple? her tongue refused to say the name, it 
appeared improper. " Yes," was all she 
could pronounce, when Frederic remark- 
ed— 

4< Well, Norah, you will feel at ease now ; 
here is an old friend, who will take care of you, 
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while Lady de Lisle will fcindly take charge 
of me, and introduce me to some of those 
ladies yonder." 

Norah took Arthur's hand almost too 
warmly, while he led her to Sir Grahame, 
who rose to greet her kindly, and turning 
to his friend, said, 

" You know Miss Dalrymple, do you not, 
Arlston?" 

"Ah, ha! what, Glenorm birds here!" 
replied the good natured old peer; "well, 
Sir Grahame, I give you credit — you are 
the best bagman I ever met with — you not 
only bring down London gentlemen and 
ladies, brides and bridegrooms, but ferret 
out actually our own hidden game, that we 
never see ourselves; quite right, quite right ! 
you will keep us all alive — do us a vast 
deal of good— rub off the rust ffom us/' 
Then addressing Norah, " And what say 
you, my dear Miss Norah? I'm afraid 
we're sad strangers ; but we should not be 
so. I hope my worthy friend, Sir Hay, 
is well. He is quite right to let you out 
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-—quite right not to keep you all to himself 
'—quite right!" 

u Yes, indeed!" chimed in Sir Grahame; 
44 my good friend, if he did not, even you 
would be obliged to say quite wrong ! Our 
friends at Glenorm, are a little too fond of 
retirement ; but they surely won't keep 
this pretty bird all to themselves, will they 
my dear? Come, shake hands with me, and 
promise you will stay here, now that we 
have once got you — no going away in a 
few days — some weeks I hope, at least. 
Ah I I see you know my boy, Arthur, al- 
ready; you need not be ashamed of him-— 
just fresh from college — taken a double 
first class— doing us all credit — full of 
honours indeed! And* my daughters will, 
I dare say, find out other old acquaintances 
for you. The Miss Arlstons are here, your 
friends, I dare say/' 

Norah, so addressed, felt that she ought 
to attempt to speak, while her awkwardness 
seemed on the increase; and but for the 
gentle, encouraging accents of Arthur, she 
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could not have replied at all ; for she had 
lifted up her head, and met the eagle eye 
of the commanding-looking stranger, and 
hers fell under its gaze. Colonel St. John 
had, himself, observed nothing on Norah's 
entrance, but that a fresh, young creature 
iad entered the room ; the girl yet, just en- 
tering into womanhood, only half developed, 
with a Scotch specimen of the animal man, 
and being Johnsonian enough in his taste, to 
think no study comparable in interest to 
jthat of mankind, he had turned his eye 
upon her : her dark, silken, wavy hair pleased 
him, and the eye looked womanly and de- 
voted — and, to his thought, as something 
more ; if called out by certain powers it 
appeared to him capable of being a glorious 
eye, though now lying hid under the droop- 
ing eye-lids. Mais pour tout le reste, he 
saw at once a horrid melange of school-girl 
manner and shocking dress, and so thinking 
he had turned away; but as she came up to 
be presented to the baronet, the colonel 
raised his high, intellectual forehead, and 
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directed his glance upon her — no one could 
be under the influence of that eye and not 
feel it, much less the timid Norah — she 
positively quailed under it. Her first feel- 
ing was to escape from it, and simply reply- 
ing u yes ", or u no ", she managed to 
shrink behind Sir Grahame, and delighted 
to have the shelter of Arthur's gentle voice 
and manner, and to feel at once intimate 
with him again, she gradually backed into 
the distance, and, yet as she did so, she still 
felt that glance which seemed to pierce into 
her soul. 

She was as if under the spell of magic — she 
actually felt the power of the rings upon his 
finger, and the very diamond seemed to gleam 
unnaturally upon her. His face showed the 
powers of his mind, nor showed them 
wrongly ; a man of the first capabilities 
and knowledge, but perhaps too fastidious, 
one who would not throw away his talent 
for discourse, and who was well aware that 
whoever wished to make a country house 
agreeable sought for Colonel St. John. His 
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language flowed with a rapidity and smooth* 
ness which surpassed all, and delighted his 
bearers ; but with all these advantages he 
sometimes made enemies, and deserved 
them, for to those whom he neither per- 
mitted to share his converse or his smiles, 
or to those who strove to outshine him, his 
lashes of satire were most cutting and 
merciless. 

Norah's attention, however, was soon 
taken off by the appearance of her friend, 
Anna Maria, the bride elect, who came 
gaily forward to greet her, attired in a dark 
blue velvet redingote, contrasting well with 
her fair ringlets; she, together with the 
rather old but would-be young bridegroom, 
immediately assumed the charge of Norah, 
and took her with them to introduce her to 
th$ lady visitors, some of whom they 
naturally supposed she must be acquainted 
with already — such as Lady Arlston, Lord 
Arlston's wife, their neighbour, living only 
six miles off — very stiff, in a rich brocaded 
dress, with her two daughters, th$ one 
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open-hearted, merry, and laughing like her 
father ; the other, a perfect copy of her 
mother, all buckram and decorum, and 
always riding on her high proprieties. Norah 
had only seen them once in a stiff inter- 
change of visits at Glenorm, when she re- 
membered she had hid herself in her closet, 
to strive in vain not to see the formidable 
inmates of the coronetted carriage. 

Besides these, there were some severe 
looking ladies of high descent, whom Norah 
oould not bear to meet — who knew all 
that was right or wrong, and would 
sharply observe whether she followed or 
disobeyed her aunt's instructions — but 
such people were useful friends for her, 
far better than another group of London 
ladies, who knew much more of 4 Pride's 
bible/ the Peerage, than of any other, and 
led Norah, during her visit there, to fancy 
it the only requisite knowledge in life, in 
the soi-disant world of fashion. The chief 
of these last mentioned was Mrs. Haring- 
ton Stewart, a near connection of the De 
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Lisles. Then came some very large, and 
also some very small specimens of Scotch 
neighbours — agreeable, amiable, lively, and 
musical ; whom we will designate as Gra- 
hames, Dunbars, &c. such as Sir Hay had 
mentioned to Frederic. 

" Did you not know before," said Anna 
Maria to Norah, in a low tone, " your 
neighbours, the Dunbars, or the Arlstons? 
Miss Arlston is to be one of my brides- 
maids, as well as yourself — Henrietta is too 
young." 

" No, I know no one," was Norah's re- 
ply. 

41 Well, then, you will rejoice to hear 
that our two schoolfellows, the Miss Craw- 
fords, are coming down, because you knew 
them at school. They are actually so kind 
as to come all this way with their father, 
to be at my wedding, and they will be 
bridesmaids also — and, by-the-bye, while 
Trevor walks with you, i will await them, 
for they should be here by this time." 
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The moment they were alone, Mr. Wal- 
pole began talking in an exceedingly free- 
and-easy manner, for which he was noted. 

%i So you are to be my bride's brides- 
maid, and she tells me you know nobody, 
and that we must introduce you to the 
whole world. However, you were at school 
with the Miss Crawfords, so you know the 
beautiful Sybil, Julia — I wonder who you , 
are like — are you as wise and silent as she 
is — I am sure you are not like my JiancSe 
— I can tell in one glance — she is so tho- 
roughly au fait in the world of fashion, 
while you look so mighty shy, it's quite 
amusing/' 

" I am sure I do not know who or what I 
am like, said Norah, simply, " as I know 
nothing and nobody. Only I am not like 
a Sybil, and wisely silent, as I can never 
help saying at once whatever is in my 
head." 

"Well, then, I will put you through 
your catechism, and find out what you are 
like." 

VOL. I. G 
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After drawing her out for some time by 
questions and replies, Mr. Walpole ex- 
claimed, 

Ah, I know enough now to report you 
to Miss Douglass, and she'll quickly christen 
you." 

" And who is she?" said Norah. 

"Oh, do not you know? I really believe 
a cousin of your own — bijf you must ask 
Anna Maria; now I must be your cice- 
rone to the conservatory, and show you the 
lake." 

Accordingly, Mr. Walpole took her round 
them both, until they were summoned in by 
the gong ; and on entering he remarked that 
he did not know when he had met with a 
creature that so immediately took his 
fancy — she appeared to him so thoroughly 
fresh and wild, with blushing cheeks, and 
shy, fawn-like looks, and curious replies. 

"She is," said he, "such an amusing 
mixture, full of contradictions — Scotch sim- 
plicity and truth, tacked on to English 
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schoel-girl mannerism, together with a shade 
of governess-taught affectation." 

" Upon ray word," said young Melville, 
on hearing him, " 1 believe, Walpole, you'll 
be flirting at the yery altar. If I were my 
sister, I'd have nothing to say to you." 

" Oh, no ; she's too wise for that — she 
knows 'tis my way." 

When Norah was conducted up the large 
oak staircase, hung with family portraits, 
and then along the corridor over the hall, 
to the gallery of bed-rooms, and at last on 
reachingherownandleft there — she sat down, 
doubtful whether she could summon cou- 
rage to leave it again and go down to that 
dreadful company. She began doubting 
everything she put on ; one dress appeared 
too simple, another too gay ; and she was 
aware that she had no French artiste in her 
abigail, to assist ftith her taste — only a 
simple Scotch lassie was her attendant, and 
Anna Maria had quite opened her eyes to 

the fact that the learned Miss B could 

not teach the proper dress or manner which 
Q 2 
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she had no opportunity of seeing -her- 
self. 

At last, when she found her way to the 
drawing-room — which she entered in a great 
state of trepidation — how kind she felt it of 
Arthur to be ready at the door, waiting 
for her. She could not help expressing her 
gratitude. 

u No, rather say it is kind of you to per- 
mit me the pleasure of talking to you ; but 
as you so encourage me, will you let me 
also engage to take you in to dinner with 
me." 

" Oh, just what I wish; and then I shall 
not feel so frightened, and you will tell me 
all about these strangers — I hope nobody 
will observe us." 

But it was impossible for Norah not to 
observe all around, however little she was 
observed in return, or to resist a glance 
of admiration at the beautiful dresses 
paraded before her, for the first time. 

The elegant figures so brightly and taste- 
fully arranged; the fair necks, like snow in 
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whiteness, like swans in grace, the fair 
arms glistening with bracelets, and the tiny 
feet and hands, " si Hen chauss&s, si Hen 
gantees ". To all the party did the secrets 
of good Parisian dress appear known — 
Norah felt herself to be the only awkward 
Scotch girl there. How she admired the 
fair long ringlets of one young girl on one 
side of her, whom she recognised as Clara 
Duncan, or the gracefully netted up back 
hair of another, Miss Arlston, and then 
there were the beautiful Miss Crawfords, the 
last London importation, who really ac- 
knowledged Norah kindly. They were 
lovely — so improved since she parted from 
them — so high bred, with the right dress, 
right manner, right accent, adorned with 
perfect taste; and their manner just the 
thing, still without an atom of originality, 
nor a possible movement, but what was 
tabooed for them. 

Dinner was served in a long, fine, hand- 
some room, lighted by stained or foreign 
painted glass windows from the Nether* 
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lands. There were magnificent carved 
oak side-boards, and warlike subjects in alto 
relievo of wood in panels on the walls. 
The ceiling in panel compartments also, 
with the arms of the family, and its con- 
nections for many centuries back, done in 
rich colours. 

The table groaned with every luxury; 
plate was profusely exhibited, embossed 
silver vases, containing flowers, were on 
the table, placed on a splendid mirrored 
plateau, in which all the brilliant dresses and 
forms and faces of the gay company could 
be reviewed without looking at them en face. 
All this was new to Norah, and she looked 
admiringly. A first impression again! 
for afterwards, launched out in the world, 
when did she ever again think for a mo- 
ment of* the ornaments of the table, or 
observe the luxuries of the feast ! 

Now, however, after a while, Norah felt 
great enjoyment in surveying everybody in 
the plateau, and talking to Arthur with the 
ease of old days. They had much to tell 
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of their respective relations, of each now 
placed in the army, navy, and India, the 
elder of each remaining at home; both 
highly amiable and kind. Norah spoke of 
her Highland tour, and also of the amusing 
mistakes made between Lady Barbara and 
Mr. Gardiner, neither of whom understood 
one word of Scotch. 

" Ah!" sai4 Arthur, " Colonel St John 
who knows everything and everybody in 
a minute, has been amusingly mistaken in 
that gentleman you mention. He thought 
he saw a foreigner, and being devoted to 
the Germans, he advanced quickly und ad- 
dressed him. But he must have found him- 
self much in the wrong, for he very soon 
turned away. For once he was deceived 
in his man." 

44 Who are you speaking of?" said Norah. 
44 Do tell me now all about the persons 
here." 

48 That I fear I cannot, for I know little 
of my sisters' society ; you know I am a 
Cambridge student, studying in college, 
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with sedentary pursuits, and setting myself 
apart from the gay world." 

(c Ah ! but you can tell me who that 
strikingly handsome man is, seated next to 
your sister — -just my beau ideal of English 
aristocracy. Is there not something most 
striking in his look — surely great power — 
with his bronzed complexion and raven 
hair, and such extraordinary eyes, I could 
imagine him half a foreigner, and speaking 
twenty different languages at once." 

" Well, you are enthusiastic, Miss Dal- 
rymple ! He is, perhaps, too proud to care 
for admiration, or he ought indeed to be 
obliged to you; but that is Colonel St. 
John, son to Lord Normanton, and doubt- 
less a man of highly cultivated taste, and 
as you rightly remark, partly foreign. He 
has been many years Attache to our Am- 
bassador at Vienna, and is now come home 
with Lord Hamilton. I suppose no one has 
such extraordinary powers of conversation, 
he appears to fling a spell of silent atten- 
tion over all his listeners; and I wish you 
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had heard the astonishing accounts he was 
giving us when you arrived, of the new 
discovery in Germany, called magnetism. 
From what he said, I cannot wish such 
powers brought into action during man's pre- 
sent state of corrupt being, when he seldom 
uses without abusing them, and I fear in 
this agent would show demoniacal power, 
rather than angelic; he is himself said to 
be an adept in German mysticism, and to 
know the human heart like Gcethe, with 
its thousand conflicting passages. He also* 
affirms a belief in hidden powers iu cer- 
taiu stones, and, as you may perceive, wears 
them on that account; he ascribes real 
qualities and virtues to them, such as dis- 
covering poison through the onyx, faithful- 
ness or falsehood by the revealing of the 
turquoise — and when he gives out his full 
description of these things, it is done with 
a power of language which positively rivets 
you to the spot." 

Norah listened, and then said naively, 
a 5 
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a And what do you think are his 
faults r 

" His faults ! how interested you are in 
him ! that is really a strange question ; 
but you shall command all that I know, so 
I will add, that I fancy him one of the 
proudest and most reserved of mankind. 
His perceptible fault in manner, is that of 
scorn, too evident, for anything low-born, 
and a shrinking, amounting to rudeness, 
from any one not of the first refinement, 
f doubt even, whether the Twelve Apostles, 
and certainly not Luther, would have any 
influence with him, because of their want 
of greatness of birth. . He will not allow 
himself to be approached by any one not 
his equal. But now, let me point out a 
lady on the other side of Colonel St. 
John, also of the English world, and consi- 
dered a perfect person in the world of fash- 
ion, if you are already bit by that word, 
Miss Dalrymple." • 

" Oh, no ! I am ignorant of everything 
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relating to fashion ; but are you directing 
my attention to that exceedingly placid, 
lady-like woman ; dressed in nothing parti- 
cular, only perfectly at ease? Is she the 
model of the proper kaut-ton world? I see 
nothing to remark in her." 

" Exactly so ; but I daresay you will 
feel her influence as much as any one who 
falls under her governance ; and in her, I 
assure you, are all the requisites for a suc- 
cessful woman of the world. Tou know I 
am not of it, and cannot say to you, dear 
Miss Dairy mple, follow it— only observe 
her as a sample of high- breeding — and I 
happen to know her, as she is a near relative 
of Lord de Lisle, and is come down here 
with my sister, to relieve her from the trou- 
ble of being chef. She can remember and 
forget just what is proper and right, of 
every one in society ; but always calm — the 
right look, and right word to every one. 
At any time she can be your most intimate 
friend, or never have heard of you in her 
life, but always the absolute perfection of 
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manner. In beauty, you see she is passee 
-—but she is still sufficiently handsome to 
please, in exterior appearance — and her wit 
sparkling and always well directed. Tou are 
aware that, in the fashionable world, they 
always require amusement from their 
favorites, a something racy and out of the 
common — and such is Mrs. Harrington Stew* 
art, of whose powers you will, I am sure, 
see many proofs during your visit — which 
I hope, will be a veryjtong one. 

u But, tell me, is she not like your sister, 
Lady de Lisle, who is so sweet and capti- 
vating in society V 

" No ; my sister never says anything but 
what is pleasant or playful; while Mrs. 
Harrington Stewart, who has the entree of 
every house and square ; and is the ruling 
spirit of D — — House — takes fashion's 
high freedoms, considering herself a privi- 
leged person, in saying and doing every- 
thing she pleases, carrying it all off with the 
utmost nonchalance, so do not be surprised 
at anything she says or does." 
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Thus chatting and enjoying themselves, 
dinner passed pleasantly ; Arthur shewing, 
in all his remarks, gentlemanly refinement, 
and a well-directed mind. 

In the evening, after the ladies had been 
long enough together for Norah to make 
one or two awkward mistakes with her 
want of self-possession, Mr. Walpole, on 
entering with the other gentlemen, unfortu- 
nately singled her out, and engrossed her to 
himself, delighting in bringing out her 
simplicity as he said, while Arthur stood 
by her to guard her, as it were, and trying 
to ward off Mr. Walpole's banteriDg, and to 
help her to answer him — for she was too glad 
to be spoken to, not to exert her powers of 
pleasing to the utmost — and she had suffi- 
cient naivete to keep him amused all the 
evening. 

There was an attempt at music, but the 
family not being musical, it failed, except- 
iog with Clara Duncan, who sung very 
sweetly, some Scotch airs, aud then touched 
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impromptu some melodies with variations, 
in the most simple and successful manner. 
She was not a genius, but endowed with 
sweet, gentle, musical thoughts, which she 
had the gift of executing on the pianoforte 
without an effort. 

Anna Maria wished to bring forward the 
Miss Crawfords; one, the impenetrable, 
simply replied — " No thank you — don't 
play at all." But the second, Cecilia, ap- 
pealed to Anna Maria herself first, to ask 
her if she thought she could ; and then on 
Anna Maria's thinking, surely there could 
be no doubt about it, she suddenly remem- 
bered that Norah had also been at school 
with her. 

44 Can't you remember the battle we 
used to play together — not Waterloo, but 
something else, before or after. If you 
will help me, I can make it out, if not the 
marches or the tunes, at least, the ugly 
parts — the groans, and all that— the odder 
noises we make, the better, I suppose." 
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Thus called upon, Noruh helped her to 
make some extraordinary attempts, and 
afterwards herself got through an andante 
of Beethoven, feeling so nervous, that her 
fingers refused any quick work, and gladly 
she quitted the pianoforte, and returned to 
her corner with Arthur apd Mr. Walpole ; 
little thinking she was already flirting, and 
already giving offence. 

Oh 1 ye daughters of the world, who are 
launched out into real, actual life, daily 
to be seen, and heard, and commented on, 
who are mixing in constant intercourse 
with your fellow associates, and attending, 
nightly, scenes of gaiety with the crowd 
around you. Be grateful 1 oh! thank 
Heaven itself, if you have mothers with 
you, to watch over you, to sympathize with 
you, and understand you — to keep back 
even the foolish thought before it is heard 
in words — to repress the follies of the heart, 
to guide and advise you — to encourage you 
to confide in her alone; to point out to 
you all the worst consequences of heedlessly 
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dashing into acquaintances, and intimate 
friendship?, unless with the trustworthy 
and well*sifted characters of society* Pity 
poor Norah, now launched into life alone — - 
no proper friend or adviser, no confidante; 
a prey to the first mothers and daughters 
of vanity with whom she might come in 
contact I" 

After Norah had retreated to the recess, 
where she was joined by Arthur and Mr* 
Melville, Anna Maria came up to them, 
thinking the bridegroom elect was making 
up violently to Norah, and showed a good 
deal of temper at it— naturally, perhaps — • 
but this was only his habit, and had been 
so all his life, with young girls, particularly 
after dinner, when he indulged a good deal in 
wine— -hitherto he had intended nothing by 
it, and had designed to go on so all his life 
without going further; but Anna Maria, 
casually thrown into society with him in 
London, had cleverly led him on to mean 
something, as far as she was concerned; 
but the more she was resolved it should 
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cease elsewhere, and, therefore, she now 
showed displeasure to her neglectful 
fiancee. 

" Oh, are we talking too loud in this 
corner! positively flirting do you say? 
Nay, don't be too hard on me, my last day 
before I become a trammelled Benedict — 
you have no idea what unheard of lapsus 
lingua this young lady makes in her con- 
versation. Tell Arthur to go and play the 
attentive elsewhere, it will do him good, 
and teach him more ease of manner — 
though I should pity him, if you sent him 
off to that particular middle circle of old 
ladies, or to that stiff other set x where they 
seem in fearful want of amusing remarks, 
and pleasant speeches — I defy the young 
collegian himself to be amused by them, 
or to make them out ; as for me, I know 
all these people already — this is the last 
new creature I have seen — and really so 
simple. Why, only imagine what she said 
to the lady of Strathern Castle. Hearing 
some one mention the name after dinner. 
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" 4 Oh,' cried she, eagerly, 4 do you know 
that place !' 

" She had passed it once, with her aunt, 
and wasn't it shocking — the poor old lady 
who lived there was devoured by toad- 
eaters; her aunt had told her that the poor 
lady had fifteen toad-eaters every day at 
dinner. 

"' What's that?' cried a deaf old lady, 
in a gown of rich brocade. 

" * Oh/ replied Miss Norah, * I am only 
speaking of the poor lady of Strathern 
Castle, who my aunt says is eaten up by 
toad-eaters. I can't think what they are 
— perhaps you can tell me/ said she to a 
tall, prim woman standing by her* 

" • Toad-eaters, indeed ! Tou are an 
impertinent young thing : I suppose your 
amiable aunt will say I am one, as I am 
staying there; but you may tell her, from 
me, to hold her tongue within her teeth the 
next time she passes Strathern ;' and then 
bounced off — and the deaf old lady in bro- 
cade was the eaten-up lady herself!" 
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Anna Maria bit her lip, and rather tartly 
and pointedly said, 

" Norah, perhaps puts on nature a little 
too strong, only she makes herself seem half 
a simpleton in so doing/' 

44 I do not agree to that,' 1 interposed 
Arthur, as a sort of champion — his pallid 
face taking colour the while. " We know 
who are the simpletons in this world — such 
as the lady, who when she saw hens and 
chickens walking about, wondered where 
their livers and gizzards were, as she did not 
see them under their wings — we are not so 
fresh as that. Walpole will tell you many 
a good story of London young ladies — not 
only about the livers and gizzards, but 
plenty of others, such as those who ask if 
poached eggs and hatched eggs were not all 
the same, and when told the hens were sit- 
ting, wondered how they could sit upon 
chairs! thought all the young chickens were 
hatched by the cook, because she poached 
them — thought it was one and the same thing I 
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Another did not like the old Exhibition with 
nothing new — found everything so old — just 
fields and houses over again; hoped for 
something different, like green skies and 
blue skies* And your young friend Cecilia 
Crawford, here, what ridiculous music! 
That, to my mind, is simple, thinking all 
the greater noise the better melody " 

" Well," said Anna Maria, " she does not 
flirt. But it is time, I see, to retire, if 
we are to go through all the ceremonies of 
the day — so young ladies, come away." 

Anna Maria now carried off all the un- 
married ladies, to keep up the old Scotch 
custom of washing the bride's feet the night 
before the wedding, and seeking the ring in 
the tub, which Anna Maria determined to 
go through with, for the sake of amusement; 
and there was to be hard work amongst the 
bridesmaids, as whoever found the ring was 
to be next married. Norah was, no, longer 
in favour, and Anna Maria was resolved it 
should be found only by one of the viscount's 
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or baron's daughters. Henrietta Graham, 
an unmarried and no longer a young lady, 
full of fine Scotch good- nature and wit, saw 
for a little while this by-play, and ob- 
serving, from her seat, where the ring lay, 
asked, in a piteous tone, to be allowed one 
chance for the rest of her life, and then, 
dashing in her hand, pulled out the ring 
and threw it into Norah's lap. 

44 There, Miss Dairy mple," said she ; " you 
look so exactly like a girl who either is in 
love already, or very soon to be so, that as I 
mean never to be either the one or the other, 
I make you over my chance — so there it is, 
and good luck go with it." 

44 Oh, no ! Miss Graham, your turn comes 
first, I cannot take it," replied poor Norah, 
blushing. 

44 Thank you, my dear, but I never 
mean to have my peace .disturbed in life ; 
now you laok quite made for sighs and re- 
veries while I know I shall be one of those 
happy beings, who never have an offer, and 
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never heave a sigh — never have a sleepless 
night, and are never troubled with indi- 
gestive love thoughts in their brain — no, 
my dear, I never was in love, and if I ever 
am, it shall be with a fiddle-stick — for I 
really fancy I shall take a violin for my 
husband — while you on the contrary, I can 
well imagine the living representative of 
Love in a cottage/' 

Norah accepted the ring with girlish 
pleasure, for to her mind the only bliss of 
life consisted in loving and being beloved ; 
to find some one in whom she could centre 
all her affections and love with all her heart, 
all her soul, and all her strength ; she only 
forgot such love was not ordained for earth, 
simply for that which is heavenly — her fatal 
error was giving that to Earth which be- 
longed to a purer World. 

Amid these giddy girls there was not one 
serious being to give the word of warning 
— to say, 

" Stop, girls, those who love nothing, 
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or bo one but themselves, will be unhappy ; 
but those who love, with the ardour due only 
to Heaven, the things of earth, will be more 
unhappy still." 

An old nurse belonging to the house, 
who had nursed Arthur Melville, had been 
with his mother when she died, and had 
taught him to read, and was still retained 
as a sort of dependent for life, was in the 
room at the time, and oame up to the gay 
circle, speaking to them solemnly, 

"* Ah ! ye are all right merry, but let me 
say one wise word to these ladies here — 
marriage after all is a serious thing — on it 
depends the earthly bliss or misery of your- 
selves and your descendents — treat it not 
so lightly — seek it seriously and prayerfully, 
whenever it comes near you — do not think, 
merry bairns, that a broken heart is a truth- 
less tale — believe me it is over true." 

" Oh, leave us, good nurse V exclaimed 
Anna Maria, " we are none of us such great 
sinners — you always speak in such solemn 
tones, I am generally provoked to reply, 
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4 Really, nurse, none of us have gone the 
length of murder yet/ " 

Nurse shook her head, and with this 
burst of levity, concluded the day preced- 
ing the bridal, for the young girls now se- 
parated for the night 
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CHAPTER V. 



LOCHAW CONTINUED. 



And now came the wedding day, when all 
went right from first to last, u quite right ", 
to use good Lord Arlston's expression, said 
at every turn. All was charming, the taste 
displayed in every arrangement absolutely 
perfect. How could it be otherwise when 
under the experienced surveillance of Mrs. 
Harrington Stewart, aided by the playful 
sweetness of Lady de Lisle, and the tact of 
Anna Maria. But a proper description of 
this marriage may be read in the Morning 
vol. I. H 
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Post of the day, under the head of a Mar- 
riage in High Life/' 

First there was the display of the Cor- 
beille de Noces, so proper, so correct, so 
beautiful, then the glistening wedding- 
favors, the orange flowers, and wreath pre- 
pared for the head of the bride, and that 
chief of all personages, the Queen of the 
day herself decked in bridal array ; then 
there were numerous arrivals of more county 
company to be present at the ceremony, 
and do honour to the banquet. The wed- 
ding was not to take place till one o'clock, 
which just gave time to Norah, when pre- 
pared for it, to make one or two more of 
her extraordinary mistakes. 

Some carriages arrived ; in one of them 
was a Scotch Marquis, in the House of 
Peers, and who to retain his popularity 
amongst the Lairds, de temps en temps, paid 
them visits of courtesy. Such a visit he. 
had once paid at Glenorm, when Norah 
was at home, and Sir Hay was on perfect 
terms of cordiality with him, having known 
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him in London. He was a small, thin-made, 
old-looking man, with a bald head, sharp 
nose, and long pale face ; he was followed 
by a perfect long-legs of a son, so black, 
and so spare in his form, that he was called 
in town " The black pin." 

Norah happened to be in the library 
alone, when the Marquis entered, and not 
hearing the name, but remembering the 
fyce, it occurred to her that he was one of 
the Scotch assistant clergy, who occasion- 
ally helped his brother ministers in the 
pulpit ; he appeared to her, to have just 
the mild face of a pastor, so, hearing him 
cough as he entered, and feeling all anxiety 
to be amiable, she came forward to meet 
him, hoped all his family were well, was so 
sorry to hear him cough, hoped it did not 
prevent his preaching — she knew he was 
such a favourite with the people, he spoke 
so simply, his sermons were so plain, so 
clear ; she was so sorry she had not been 
able to hear him the last time he preached 
— had he come now to help Mr. Black? 
H 2 
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because she would be sure to go to church if 
he did. 

The old Marquis made her two or three 
low bows, and his son looked daggers at 
her, but still she did not find out her mis- 
take, and continued patronizing him, till 
Ronald, entering the room, and perceiving 
her, as he thought, on strangely familiar 
terms with the Marquis of D — , brought 
up to her the young man, who had been his 
constant companion, since his arrival at 
Lochaw, telling her they had known each 
other, at the school where he and Carolus 
bad been placed. 

" Oh !" cried Norah, " I hope it was 
not that unfortunate school, where the 
master was so idle, he never got you on, 
nor kept you in order, and taught you all 
the wrong way !" 

" Norah! Norah!" exclaimed Ronald, 
hastily, " here are the carriages ready for 
you — there, run off — go and join them." 

There was, indeed, a phalanx of car- 
riages, which moved off in long procession, 
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and conveyed all those who wished to be 
present at the ceremony, to a small episco- 
pal chapel, in the adjoining little county 
capital, about two miles off. 

There was a light sprinkling of snow, 
but fine, clear, frosty weather, all the same, 
and the ladies' white satin shoes and cold 
white dresses did not injure any of them. 
Flowers were scattered up to the altar, and 
an old, venerable Scotch bishop, performed 
the ceremony. 

In the carriages, arranged in couples, 
were the different bridesmaids and best 
men, as they are called in Scotland, and 
thus Norah and Arthur, as best man and 
best maid, were placed in the same vehicle, 
which happening to hold four, Gordon and 
Lady Harriet Graham were also pressed into 
its service. Merriment and pleasure were the 
feelings generally prevalent, and it was 
called par excellence, the " laughing wed- 
ding" — particularly among this quartette, 
incessant amusement was kept up, with 
Gardiner's stupid, half-German-English, 
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and Hariet Graham's broad Scotch, 
which made a profuse play of cross 
questions and crooked answers, generally 
belonging to some other subject. 

On returning home from the ceremony, 
the carriages got intermingled, and this 
said one was the .last, so that, when Norah 
got to the drawing-room, the whole wed- 
ding party were surrounding the bride and 
bridegroom with congratulations, and kiss- 
ing the bride. 

" Well," called out Mr. Walpole, " are the 
bridesmen and maids performing their duty 
to one another?" 

"Whj r , what is that?" asked some one, 
supposing it to be some etiquette of dress 
presented to the bride. 

" Oh, if you are not aware of your rights 
on this occasion, I will set you all the 
example — why, to kiss the bridesmaids, to 
be sure ! Why, Arthur, how slow you are 
in these things ! If I had had the privi- 
lege, I should have done it long ago." 
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So saying, he rushed up to Norah, who 
shrank back ; but he kissed her somewhat 
too freely, heedless of Anna Maria's angry 
look. 

Arthur was instantaneously by her side, 
as if to protect her. 

" Oh," said Walpole, " here you are — 
quite ready. I have no doubt I have just 
expressed all your wishes, my good brother- 
in-law. I see your conscious blush, just as 
touch ad Miss Norah's — so there, now." 

So saying, he pushed the two together : 
they kissed — both so young and shy — posi* 
tively unknowing what they did. It was 
over in an instant ; electric as lightning, 
they were separated and standing a little 
apart as before. But what has come over 
Norah ! — has an arrow been shot from the 
skies and entered her heart ! What is that 
thrilling sensation vibrating through her 
frame — that agonizing pain reaching to her 
very fingers ! Has her pulse ceased to beat ! 
Has the life-blood at the fountain been 
stopped ! Too true, Norah, your heart is 
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wounded deep, deeply, and for ever — and to 
the last hour of jour life will this moment 
influence you, if remembered. Alas, poor 
child, forget it if you can V 

After a moment, the emotion ceased, and 
she tried to recover herself. Arthur, on 
daring to look up, seeing she was as scarlet 
as himself, opened the conservatory door, 
near which she had backed in endeavouring 
to avoid Mr. Walpole. She took refuge 
there immediately ; Arthur pointed out to 
her observation some beautiful exotics, and 
plucking a sprig of jessamine and a rosebud, 
he presented them to her as he retired to 
the drawing-room. 

Norah put these flowers into her bosom. 

" These be my records/' said she, " if ever 
I forget this scene/' And faithfully were 
those flowers ever preserved by her. 

When she was sufficiently composed to 
return into the drawing-room, she found 
Mr. and Mrs* Walpole were going, and 
taking leave; dresses were changed, the 
carriage waiting, and they were thanking 
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the Marquis, in the most marked and perfect? 
manner, for his attendance at their mar- 
riage. 

u Oh," said Anna Maria, addressing 
Norah, u see this gold ink-stand — what a 
beautiful present — given me by the Mar- 
quis of B ." 

"A marquis here! it is not possible!" 
said Norah. 4I What, that man ! — why, I 
thought he was an assistant preacher!" 

u Good gracious ! how ridiculous you are. 
1 hope you have not said so to him — he is 
not accustomed to any freedoms, I assure 
you." 

Mr. Walpole commenced shouts of laugh- 
ter. 

" Well, do forgive her, whatever she has 
said/' cried Ronald, u for she has just as 
much put me out by abusing our school- 
master, to his own son's face." 

41 Oh, really that is too good," said Mr. 
Walpole; u you are positively my little 
wild girl of the woods. You have not re- 
ceived half your worldly education, with all 
H 5 
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jour malrapropos speeches. I should have 
liked to have given you six lessons of worldly 
wisdom before I went away — I am really 
sorry to leave before I have taken you in 
hand. No wonder you c blush celestial rosy 
red;' but I leave you in charge of Mrs. 
Harrington Stewart, she will teach you the 
world, and Arthur can teach you everything 
else — so I give you up to both of them." 

41 But, by the bye," said Walpole, as he 
was actually getting into the carriage, and 
turning round again, " don't learn the 
world, Miss Dalrymple, before you come 
and visit us at Binstead — and pray come 
as quickly as possible. I'll have all my 
county acquaintances to meet you, and tell 
you first, all the mistakes you are to make ; 
upon my word, you will be a most excellent 
acquisition to us. But my bride will never 
forgive me for talking on in this way — so 
adieu." 

The carriage door was shut — the postil- 
lions cracked their whips, and off went the 
bride and bridegroom. 
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All the party remained at the hall door, 
gazing after them, with all their eyes — par- 
ticularly the silent, beautiful Sybil Julia, 
who looked, and often perceived more than 
many others, though she spoke not. But 
now, she touched Norph on the shoulder, 
and holding up her forefinger a good deal 
like a sybil, the marble tongue uttered — 
"You and I were at school together/' 
"Oh! yes/' said Norah, remembering 
her singular manner of old — and smiling 
at the beckoning finger. 

"And Anna Maria, also, at the same 
time." 

" An undoubted fact, also — well?" 
" Well — she was jealous of you then." 
" But that was long ago — and we are 
grown up now." 

rt No, you were very wrong to flirt with 
Mr. Walpole." 

« How— flirt ! I did not flirt, I only talked 
to him because he talked to me — you surely 
don't imagine I could care for that old, 
dressed-up dandy — surely it was kind of 
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me to talk to him; and every one says, 
poor man — he was the caught — and not 
the catcher — I merely amused him because 
he wished it — is that called flirting?" 

"You should not have meddled with 
him? said Julia, nodding still more the 
head and finger; "you h^ve made her 
jealous, and she will revenge herself on 
you — you will suffer — you will mffer for 
it." 

• No more was then said ; but when Norah 
was again in her room, she vented out her 
vexation, by exclaiming — 

" HoW provoking these silent people are ! 
they make no mistakes themselves — they 
only see what their neighbours do ; flirting 
indeed ! I really wish they would use their 
tongues more, and their beautiful eyes 
less/' 

The banquet and ball were duly carried 
out in the evening — all was splendid and 
charming — it was a most gay affair — the 
house was brilliantly illuminated — the band 
really good — and the coup d'oeil of the baU- 
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room, with its thousand lights, was mag- 
nificent — never was there a more success- 
ful ball; and Mrs. Harrington Steward 
showed off her discriminating powers in 
matching partners well — choosing d-propos 
dancers, and giving good music. But 
Norah and Arthur quickly, at its very 
commencement, took refuge together in a 
quiet corner, so as not to be seen or 
eclipsed by the brilliant fashionables 
around them. She shrunk from being by 
the side of them all, for she was aware that 
her dancing could not be compared to that 
of those who were already practised in it 
in London ball-rooms — who knew the new- 
est movements, and the most finished 
manner, though they might never have 
danced in public, and this was her first 
night of even seeing it — therefore, though 
some might possess neither her lightness of 
foot qr grace of motion, she did not dare 
exhibit herself conspicuously, though a 
dancer by nature. 

However, Arthur, seeing that Mrs. Har- 
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rington Stewart was observing them, in her 
capacity of Prima Donna of the room, and 
seemed to be looking out for partners for 
them, timidly asked her if she would dance 
with him. 

" You know I cannot dance at all," said 
he, " but we may chime in unobserved in 
this huge country dance/' 

Norah was the happiest of the happy — 
she was very fond of dancing, and had 
learnt it well, only her want of self-posses- 
sion showed itself in her uncertain steps, if 
she fancied any one observed her. 

At the head of the room sat Mrs. Har- 
rington Stewart, and Colonel St. John soon 
seated himself by her side, too mighty to 
dance, and at present unoccupied, as the 
marquis his friend was gone, and the other 
chief stars with whom he had- been brilli- 
antly conversing, were now occupied with 
the ladies of the ball. 

He was no follower of young ladies, so 
his refuge was the well-known Mrs. Har- 
rington Stewart. 
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•" Pray allow me," he began, u to take a 
place near your throne. I have as yet had 
no opportunity of saying how delighted I 
am to meet you here. It positively takes 
away the whole wildness of Scotland to 
find the Queen of Fashion in it How 
strange, is it not, for us thus to meet at the 
North Pole? How little we thought, when 

we were last at D House, that our next 

meeting would be in the Highlands of 
Scotland — you the charm of every circle, 
how kind it was of you to come here — 
and it is your first visit too? I am afraid 
your good taste will be dSgoutS by these 
Scotch specimens; for myself, though closely 
allied to Scotland by blood, my mother 
being a Douglas, still 1 blush for my country 
women, when I return from the old nobility 
of the saloons of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
or from the Crferae de la Cr&me at Vienna 
it is absolutely painful to me when I think 
of the elegant tournure, the charming 
contour and the graceful walk, together 
with the perfection of dress and manner 
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I have been accustomed to, and then com* 
pare it all with the high cheek-bones, the 
gatieherie of dress and manner over done, 
or under dressed of. our general run of 
Scotch ladies." 

" Ah !" replied Mrs. Harrington Stewart, 
c< we all know that you, Colonel St. John, 
are quite spoiled by the Continent. No- 
thing, as you say, but the Cr&me de la 
Cr&me will do for you. Though I would 
not have you boast too much, for the 
proudest of men haVfe been subdued by 
Scotch women before now. I really am 
agreeably pleased myself, but if you like 
it, we 'will amuse ourselves for a little by 
assuming the right of sitting in judgment 
on the Goths and Vandals before us; mer- 
cifully there is no such thing here, as an 
English Cockney — the Scotch specimens 
please and amuse me far beyond the high- 
bred scions of nobility, of whom there are 
only a few here, but they are just like the 
whole herd of well-dressed beauties of 
whom I am so heartily tired — all alike - 
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only with shades of difference as to being 
above or below par in intellect, or a thought 
above or below beauty ! These Scotch girls 
are creatures quite new to me, and as I 
know you love to anatomize the human 
heart, and, I am assured, have a much 
greater pleasure in watching or raising its 
passions, than in calming them, wo can 
watch a little here, while we imagine the 
workings of the human mind now before 
us." 

Colonel St. John assented, that to his 
fancy, a mind in a storm was a subject of 
far deeper interest, than when in an im- 
passive state. 

" Well now, said the lady, " that girl I 
am observing enchants me — the youngest 
and shyest here, the ' young fawn,' as Lord 
Byron would call hor, just peeping out from 
its retreat for the first time — having no 
idea of what is within her, or what powers 
lie hidden in her breast. " 

44 What, that half school-girl — a Miss 
something — Dalryrople V 
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" Precisely — I am persuaded she has 
fire enough within her to consume herself 
and those around her; I have not mingled 
so long in the world not to be able to dis- 
cern characters, and watch and understand 
countenances. Mark me, that girl is in a 
state of immature development, but I could 
fancy her the victim of unrequited passion. 
You, Colonel, with your German Goethe, 
should discover it also. If I were you, I 
should like to become the idol of that girl's 
heart. I should not wonder at all myself, that 
the besoin cTaimer so strongly exists in her, 
that simply, because this is her first night 
of gaiety, her first ball, and that young 
man, her first partner, I mean Arthur 
Melville, with whom she is now dancing, 
he may become her Romeo, and her hero 
for life." 

"Oh! pardon me — quite absurd!" lisped 
out Colonel St. John, rather affectedly; 
" that pale face could never inspire la belle 
passion d' amour — there is a want of 
command in the form, and air, and 
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•Voice, too impassive an expression of fea- 
tures for that, even with so simple a girl ; 
besides, if you go on the principle of first 
seen first loved, why did not that young 
black-looking German cub come here with 
her?" 

u Oh ! leave him alone," answered Mrs. 
Harrington Stewart, " I did not say the 
first stock, or stone, or bear, she came across, 
but the first young gentleman. That black 
tiger is harmless enough. He cannot in- 
spire love ; but with the other, you are mis- 
taken ; I grant you, he has a very impas- 
sive demeanour, and has even, perhaps, so 
cool a judgment as to make a flinty heart; 
but that young man I know to be wise aad 
deep — that calm bearing has much within, 
and will help him to rise — and you and 
I may live to see her die for him." 

a Faugh !" was almost the repellent ex- 
clamation of Colonel St. John. After a 
pause, he said — "She is really too ill- 
dressed, too unformed, for me to give an opin- 
ion. Only to my mind, there is a certain 
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likeness to the Douglas in her, mia betta 
Emilia Carlotta, le Marguerite des Mar- 
guerites, our mutual acquaintance ; a some- 
thing in the form of the neck and shoul- 
ders — a fiery look in the eyes. Ah ! I do 
like those eyes ! I could fancy a heaving 
heart beneath that glance — a devotedness. 
Who, I wonder, was her mother? or who 
are her connections?' 

" Oh, Heavens ! don't ask me ! Pray, 
never imagine that I was born before Adam, 
or rose out of my sepulchre like yourself, a 
risen Lucomo from an Etrurian tomb. I 
never know anybody's ancestors; but as to 
being ill-dressed, how easy to put a girl 
into the hands of a dress-maker — there is 
nothing like getting a heart that knows 
nought of the world ; and again, if, as you 
observe, she fails in self-possession or self- 
esteem, she is the more easily led, innocent, 
simple, unhacknied in her phrases and con- 
ventional terms, such is the girl for me. 
True as the needle t ) the maguet, will shfc 
be to the one who becomes her Polar Star 
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of attraction. However, I should leave 
these rhapsodies to you, Colonel. Well, let 
us turn to the others. You know Lord 
Arlston's daughters, do you not? One the 
father, the other the mother — the next pair 
the Lady Berrys — night and day, light 
and darkness ; and then there are two other 
girls here, very interesting county speci- 
mens, I understand. Only daughters, one 
of Sir Charles Grantham, the other of Ge- 
neral Duncan, making a sort of premier 
debut ; they are in no ways related, but still 
are two bright stars, brought out together 
in juxta position ; and I hear there are even 
bets making as to their respective destinies. 
One is that brilliant sunbeam of a creature 
now dancing with young Melville, the 
daughter of Sir Charles Grantham; I have 
observed her before — for she was in London 
for six weeks, and was so admired — I doubt 
not a ducal coronet may await h$r, and she 
will be far better than most of our duchesses, 
— who, it must be confessed, are, many 
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of them, particularly common, if not vul- 
gar. Then there is the other pure, young, 
looking thing, so essentially feminine and 
gentle, Clara Duncan." 

u Oh, I see her ! a perfect Penserosa, to 
my mind — a violet or a lily." 

" Precisely " rejoined Mrs. Harrington 
-Stewart, " and exactly to my mind, what a 
soldier's daughter ought to be — and singular 
problem enough is what a girl, brought 
up solely under a father's eye, generally is — 
t.e , so gentle and feminine — she has the soft- 
est expression in the softest, purest, dark eye, 
with such a transparency of complexion ; it is 
exquisitely beautiful — but — " said she, in- 
terrupting herself suddenly, " what is that 
colour, rising so transcendently [ in her 
cheek — ah! tljat pains me, I can look at 
it no longer; surely there is premature 
decay, perhaps even death — too certainly 
there," shuddering, and turning away her 
head, " I may appear a cool actor on the 
world's great stage, but I have my feel- 
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ings, and I have had my agonies — I once 
had many relations, but Death, Death 
hovered over them all, with that deceitful, 
hectic bloom — they were lovely one day, 
and in the tomb the next — yes, and my 
daughter-in-law was the last, and now, ge- 
nerally, I think I have no feeling left, till 
I see that one red spot, and know that there 
is a victim standing before me, ready for the 
tomb, and then I do tremble for the unhap- 
py parents, who see nothing, and wish they 
could be prepared for the blow. Where is. 
her father? There he is! just as I could 
have guessed. The gay, giddy, lame Ge- 
neral Duncan, hopping about, and dancing 
in the same reel with Clara. Heavens! 
she is dancing too much — I would not have 
her taken ill here, or have a scene. I've 
suffered too much in that way already. 
What an indefatigable Sfcotch dancer he is, 
with his Highland Fling, too — and such a 
fling ! I believe he has never stopped dan- 
cing for a minute, since he exhibited an 
age ago, before the King. Do look how he. 
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hops round and round — lame, too, in his 
heel, ever since he was wounded at Sara- 
gossa. What an absurd step that is, in 
that kangaroo dance of ifill- em -gore-em, or 
some such heathenish name/' 

So stopped Mrs. Stewart, pointing out 
the Tulloch-Gorum reel, where certainly 
the dancers do interlace and swing round 
each other, in a sufficiently violent manner 
to astonish any English eye. 

Mrs. Harrington Stewart rose when the 
dance was ended, just as Colonel St. 
John wished she should, having formed his 
own plan, of making personal observations 
on Norah, he therefore gladly gave her his 
arm, and they walked down the room to- 
gether; first she spoke to General Duncan, 
about not letting Clara dance too much — 
his only answer was that she did not dance 
half enough, " it was the only thing that 
did girls good, and brought a bright colour 
into their cheeks, and made their lips as 
red as coral, as was now her case," and 
then he was off again himself, to lose no 
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time in getting up another delightful Scotch 
reel. 

Passing on then, Norah and Arthur 
were found in their recess, getting k into 
lively descriptions of their different lives, 
and Norah was trying to find out some- 
thing of his college honours, though Ar- 
thur Melville was one who never spoke of 
them himself. 

" Come, Miss Dalrymple," commenced 
Mrs. Harrington Stewart, " you are busy 
already — you have been introduced to a 
great deal of life at Lochaw — marriage in 
the morning, in all its splendid details— 
and now, I think, this evening you are 
learning flirtation. Come, you must not 
be sitting still, I must get you a partner — 
I must give you some more masters than 
one, for this accomplishment — you have 
favoured my young friend, Arthur, long 
enough for the present — it is some one 
else's turn now. Here is Colonel St. John, 
who imagines that he is connected with 
your connections. Is it not so, Colonel, or 

vol. i. I 
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what is it, pray, that you do imagine? 
perhaps it is that you and Miss Dalrympk 
are to waltz together." 

" Oh! thank you," cried Norah, " I do 
not waltz." 

Such was her reply to Colonel St. John, 
who, nevertheless, sat down by her, as 
being introduced, and commenced a con- 
versation with her, which he continued for 
upwards of an hour. 

However slight and unimportant it was, 
yet, she knew not why, the cheek blushed 
and the eye was averted. She saw, when 
he spoke, that he was quite as handsome a 
man as she had thought him at the first 
glance; extremely dark, tall, with a pro- 
minent nose, a chiselled mouth, an eagle 
eye — yet the general expression of his fea- 
tures was cold and cynical, if not scornful 
and withering — yet, as they conversed, 
when NoTah found courage to turn round 
and face him, and replied with her merry 
laug— hand she had a very merry one, if 
pleased — he would occasionally reply to her 
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with a smile so resplendent, so peculiar, 
like the sun breaking through the clouds, 
as to be startling in its effects, every fea- 
ture was illuminated; and it was so mo- 
mentary — one instant all darkness, and 
the next, under the influence of that sunny 
smile, all became bright and beaming, even 
to the very forehead. 

Colonel St. John, at the very beginning 
of their conversation, rapidly and clearly 
made out Norah's lineage from a few simple 
replies, and then placed her connections 
before her, much more distinctly than she 
had ever known them before. He was 
well satisfied in discovering that the Lady 
Hamilton, with whose husband he had been 
engaged in his embassy at Vienna, was 
Nonah's first cousin — a relative whom she 
had never seen, indeed, nor did she think 
it likely, for Lady Elphinstone kept out of 
their way. Norah scarcely knew them, 
even by name, but was just aware that 
Lady Hamilton had a younger sister, 
Emily Charlotte Douglas, whom Colonel St. 

I 2 
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John now became animated in describ- 
ing:. She was much older than Norah, 
almost entirely educated abroad, till now ; 
she had come over with the Hamiltons, 
and had been one season in London. 

u The most romantic beauty, with such 
soul-speaking features; the most witty and 
cutting satirist of her day — Miss Douglas 
is much at Court, and makes it a most 
delightful place, for she puts all etiquette 
to the right and left, and amuses every 
body. There is not a more captivating 
creature in the world — her poetry is won- 
derful, music and song are her. nature — 
she produces a most electrical effect, while 
she laughs at the whole circle, and takes 
them all off to the very life; in conse- 
quence, the whole world is at her feet> 
for D — House or A — House would be 
nothing, without her flash of wit — her bril- 
liant repartee." 

" You half terrify me with such an ac- 
count of her wit and satire, and yet, I 
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should be proud of her/ 9 said Norah, inge- 
nuously. 

" You may indeed be so, and doubtless 
you share her qualities, only as yet you 
have not been out, and know nothing of 
life." 

" Oh, no! I should dread the Great 
World,, as it is called, in which my cousin, 
passes so much of her life/' 

u Ah ! perhaps you remember Bruyfere's 
description — 4 La cour est comme une edi- 
fice bail demarbre — Je veux dire de$ Homme* 
fort durs, mais fort polls? But I assure 
you a person like Miss Douglas conquers 
even* these men of marble with her beauty 
and wit — she cannot enter a circle without 
appropriating sobriquets to the whole. One 
set she divides into the Solar System, the 
Sun, the Moon, and all the planets; then 
another she compares to the Heathen My- 
thology, Jupiter, and all the divinities of 
Olympus." 

" And is she vain with all this? — does she 
place herself as Venus, and all her honoura- 
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ble admirers in the Tirtarus, or as sprites, 
or demons ?" 

u Perhaps you touch, there, her foible — 
she must have all the world at her fedt— 
but they are so — I, for one, so acknow- 
ledge myself at any rate." 

" Weil!" exclaimed Norah, " I do now 
wish to see her !" 

" Why?' asied he, quickly and sud- 
denly. 

No answer-*— a pfcfcsfc-^and then Norah 
again begdn* 

" Well, but, is she scientific in her 
talents, or only accomplished ?" 

"You ask a close question — you are 
awate that Lady Hamilton, her sister, is 
the bluest of all the blues, yet really most 
charming, and a very model to her se£. 
Thus Miss Douglas cannot help knowing 
much, but she rather laughs at it all if 
truth may be spoken — however, she uses it 
for purposes of satire, and very graphically. 
The fossils afford her admirable sobriquets 
for all her acquaintances — one is a fossil 
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sheep, another a petrified giraffe*, and then 
there are the living an imals-^so mo are cats, 
others are rata — also there are lions, bears, 
and boars; but she is not singular in this, 
for all Londofc society is a zoological 
garden." 

"Yes, the animals certainly hare been 
pretty well used since the days of JEsop; 
but I should be half afraid of my cousin 
with her lashing satire, for as satire and 
caricature wera ever the signs of a barbar- 
ous age — they may be the signs of a bar- 
barous mind ; but we shall never meet, I 
dare say, for I fancy a happy country 
life (with some one I love, said she to her- 
self), and I have no wish to run the gaunt* 
let with her in London/' 

" Just let me dwell for a moment upon 
your admirable remark, Miss Dalryuiple," 
interposed Arthur, u and congratulate you 
on it/ 9 as listening to the conversation be 
had not left his place by Norah's side, (al- 
though immediately afterwards sent off and 
disposed of by Mrs. Harrington Stewart). 
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a You need never dread satire, for it is 
the lowest branch of wit. It was only used 
by the ancients in their earlier stage of de- 
velopment — when their first attempts 
were directed to grotesque figures, or draw- 
ing caricatures. Go to the higher stages of 
art — Take the first artists, poets, painters, 
you find satire abandoned, and the sublime 
only sought for. It is far more difficult to 
aspire to paint a Raphael's Madonna, or a 
Fra Angelica's, than to make a caricature. 
Besides, let me assure you, Miss Dalrym- 
ple, that naivete like yours is a match for 
ridicule any day." 

" Ah !" rejoined the Colonel, u you 
know nothing about life as yet," and then 
he launched into descriptions, which 
thoroughly and entirely interested Norah, 
of society in its different shades both at 
home and abroad ; at last their conversation 
was interrupted by Mrs. Harrington Stewart, 
who, addressing Norah, said she had now 
danced long enough, with Colonel St. John, 
and she had got another partner for her. 
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14 I see, my dear, you are without a 
thaperxme—j<m shall be my particular 
charge, as Mr. Walpole requested/' 

Norah was passively acquiescent, she 
rose from her seat and danced for the re- 
mainder of the ball, with any partners 
procured for her by her elected ckapirone^ 
but the interest of the evening was gone 
for her, excepting during the short interval 
when Arthur took her in to supper. 

When Norah stood up to dance, Colonel 
St John remained soliloquizing, 

" Yes, she can be easily victimized, and 
why should I not have her hearts — a devoted 
woman's heart is always a possession — yes, 
and a rich one too — but she is not di$tingu6e 
enough to be Lady Norman ton — No! — not 
proud enough — unless life and the world 
give it her — The Douglas pride is wanting 
there, and yet ! I should not like that pale- 
faced youth to conquer simply because there 
is no one else in the field — that shall not be 
— besides his black coat — I abhor their 
usurping all woman's affections — now-a« 
I 5 
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days black is more powerful than n field 
marshal's uniform — ah 1 it shall not be 60 
there !" 

What became of Mr. Gardiner during 
the bal^ and with whom did he dance? A 
gentleman's fortune in a soiree is never so 
interesting as that of a young lady, so we 
may leave him to himself, only remarking 
he found himself so happy at Lochaw away 
from Lady Barbara's quick, reproving eye and 
tongue, and Aunt Margaret's extraordinary 
stare of astonishment, he thought he should 
like to stay there for the rest of his life. 
He danced with Norah, and any young lady 
he could get — played at billiards, and 
stretched his arms and legs in all direc- 
tions. 

The ball at last drew to a conclusion ; 
the elderly ladies had withdrawn already, 
and the last reel was dknced — the " cour- 
teous host and all-approving guest/' sought 
their respective chambers, and soon the 
mansion, lately so brilliant with light, so 
gay with revelry, was wrapt in darkness and 
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silence; the contrast struck forcibly on 
Norah's heart, as she remained alone in the 
vast and solitary room appropriated to her 
use — a dreary vision of the future seemed 
to rush across her mind ; but she was only 
just out — this was her first ball — and soon 
with the happy facility of youth, she forgot 
all fancies in sleep, and renewed in dreams 
the pleasures of the day. 

The festivities at Lochaw continued for 
some time after the wedding-day. Most 
of the company remained on. Arthur Mel- 
ville and Colonel St. John, however, left at 
the end of a week ; the first to return to 
college, the latter, because he never stayed 
too long in any house, to make himself 
common or unprized, and accordingly he 
went on to further visits elsewhere. Be* 
fore leaving, he followed up his discovery 
of the connection between his own Douglas 
relatives and the Dalrymples, and paid 
marked and pleasant attention to Frederic, 
who proposed to him one day to ride over 
to Glenorm and see the place, and be in- 
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troduced to Sir Hay. The visit was made; 
Sir Hay was delighted with the high, gen- 
tlemanly appearance, and talented powers 
evinced by St. John, and was also ibt 
terested in hearing of Lady Hamilton and 
her sister, and concluded by inviting St. 
John to come and make a longer stay, 
when Frederic should have some other 
guests. This was soon arranged, as 
Colonel St. John was to be in Scotland 
again, to stay with his relative the Duke 
of H . -> 

During this week all went on at Lochaw 
as is usual in large country houses full of 
company. The Dowagers were much in 
corners together, discussing a great deal 
in sotto voce, apparently very important af- 
fairs; but if any words reached Norah's 
ear, they sounded like servants' faults, and 
cookery details, and housekeeping, with 
occasional hits at governesses, and com- 
plaints of young people. 

Then they — that is the young peopk 
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had walks, drives, and rides, music, dan- 
cing, and charades; at first the mornings 
were stiff, uncomfortable work for Norah, 
bat by degrees she saw all the others at 
ease, and following their ways she enjoyed 
it also. 

The gentlemen in general had their 
shooting and hunting-harriers near, or fox- 
hounds at a distance, but neither Arthur 
nor Colonel St. John joining in, or cariug 
for the sports, were much more of com- 
panions to the young ladies, being inces- 
santly with them in the drawing-room, or 
out with them when walking, riding or 
driving. Arthur was always by Norah's 
side, and they constantly walked together, 
so much so, that when the visit was over, 
Norah could remember nothing in which 
he did not form the chief. Whenever 
Colonel St. John joined them, Norah lis- 
tened to all he said, as if indeed under a 
spell of enchanted silence, but she found 
no words to reply; while to Arthur she 
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talked with all possible openness, sometimes 
saying at the end : 

u How can I talk so freely to you— h&o 
learned as I suppose you are? but you do 
not let it out — while Colonel St» John over- 
powers me with his very look, so superior 
to everybody else/' 

One of the Lochaw evenings we will 
describe* 

Colonel St. John, after dinner, taking 
the lead in the conversation, and addressing 
Norah sufficiently to keep her eye on him, 
began by describing Italian tableaux got up 
in Some the previous winter. It was new 
and interesting to all. 

" Why should we not try them here imme- 
diately, and see their effect?" asked Sir 
Grahame Melville. 

" Surely we will," replied St. John, " no- 
thing can be easier or more agreeable. 
I have before me, just now, as perfect a 
Dominichino's Sybil, as lever saw in my life," 
bowing to Julia Crawford—- 4 ' and Miss Dun- 
can, is Hebe herself; 6he shall offer the cup 
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to Jupiter, who shall be Sir Grahame Mel* 
ville himself, and we can easily group it to- 
gether." 

Immediately old frames and old dresses were 
brought down, and busy preparation began 
— both the Miss Crawfords made superb 
tableaux — the dark one a Sybil, the fair one 
a Madonna. Then came Hebe and Jupiter, 
Clara Grantham dark, with a brilliant color 
on her cheek and lips, and glossy, black, 
silky hair, made a superb Judith, and Gar- 
diner was turned into a Holofernes, looking 
horrible as he lay asleep with his shaggy 
hair about him. 

Then came 6n a Scotch picture of the 
Covenanters, in which were grouped the 
Grahames and others, and Arthur was the 
preacher. 

" But, all this while, who is Norah to 
be?" said some one appealing to Colonel 
St. John. 

She blushed and kept out of the way. 
lie did not reply, really thinking to him- 
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self, she is not sufficiently developed to be 
any pronounced picture. 

" By-£he-bye," said Henrietta, " I know 
a picture, it is quite a new one; but all the 
same — will just suit you — the print is ia 
the library.'' 

She ran to fetch it. 

It was symptoms of first love— there it 
was, a beautiful picture — a young shepherd 
standing near a girl on the hill's side, ap- 
parently, both reading — -she gives him a 
timid glance, which is returned. 

" Now, is not that exactly Miss Dalrym- 
ple's expression ? I appeal to you ail — and 
the shepherd, I declare, is like Mr. Mel- 
ville." 

And she gave a loud laugh, only seeing 
merriment in the idea, Norah thought she 
must leave the room, her cheeks burned so 
furiously. 

" As to that," said St. John, rather mali- 
ciously, " there is another Crayon sketch, 
in Dante Illustrated, and which has the 
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same idea, but still more like Miss Dalrym- 
ple." He pulled out the large, splendid 
edition of Dante, turned to the fifth Canto, 
and opened on the touchingly fearful pas 
sage of the two lovers reading ; " and if 
the Scotch Highland Laddie, resemble Mr 
Melville, I shall say this Italian portrait re 
sembles me." 

He opened it out — it was really like him 
Norah became alternately white and scarlet 
and was ready to faint with the thought of 
being put into a picture. 

Arthur coolly hoped the tableaux were 
at an end — he was sure the ladies did 
not wish any more to exhibit how beautiful 
they were ; and Mrs. Harrington Stew- 
art, observing it was very late, in- 
vited, the young ladies to retire and disrobe 
in her room. 

Accordingly they did so ; and Mrs. Har- 
rington Stewart kept Norah talking in her 
room with her for some time ; being her- 
self observant of Colonel St. John's play, 
anxious to find out how far Norah was af» 
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fected by it in her present great simplicity 
and impressibility of character. 

She kept her with her till all the others 
were gone — till, in reality, all the lamps 
were put out, and the boose was in dark- 
ness ; Norah haying undressed and dis- 
missed her maid r left her in her robede 
chambre, to slip away to her room. Mrs. 
Harrington Stewart's being on the ground- 
floor, and Norah's, as we mentioned, up- 
stairs in the gallery ; she heard, with alarm, 
gentlemen's voices coming along the gallery 
and down-stair*— th*y had each their own 
wax-light. 

" Well, St. John, as you cannot deep till 
you have smoked a cigar, I will keep you 
company, and we will go down into the 
hall ; we must not smoke near the ladies' 
apartments." 

What should Norah do— to meet them 
alone in her robe-de-chambre at one o'clock 
in the morning was impossible. 

We have said, that in niches in different 
points of these very handsome stairs were 
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pieces of statuary— one was the dying 
Gladiator, another, the veiled Vestal Virgin 
carrying the sieve of water, another, Niobe 
and her children. Norah, all misery, not 
knowing how to atoid this terrible meet- 
ing, immediately planned hiding htfself 
behind one of the statues, bat not blowing 
outher taper, before she could reach the first, 
tho Vestal Virgin, she had been partially 
seen. 

"Hollo ! there's a ghost I 1 ' cried one. 

" No, a thief 1" said the other. 

Immediately Norah's light was extin- 
guished, and she groped behind the statue; 
quick as she was, St. John's eagle eye was 
quicker Still, he rapidly descended the 
stairs, in so doing, his light, also, went out 
— whether designedly or not — he encircled 
the statue with his arm — she felt his grasp 
— his hand was on hers, and close to his 
beating heart. 

44 Hush ! you are no thief," he whispered, 
44 except of hearts. I will not betray you j" 
and pressing her hand tightly within his 
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own, he took off one of her rings, exchang- 
ing it for one of his; then pressed her 
hand to his lip ; she held her breath ; he 
embraced her, and was gone. 

Gardiner was coming down. 

"Hollo! Colonel! what all in the dark? 
what have you found there?" 

" Oh ! nothing — the light we saw was 
♦ only a reflection from the stables ; come on 
quickly, and let us smoke our cigar." 

Norah cried with fright, when she 
reached her room ; and on looking at her 
finger, she perceived one of those brilliant 
rings she had admired on St. John's hand; 
not daring to wear it, as it would prove 
her identity — she could only put it safely 
away. 

The following morning, she perceived 
but too plainly, her own little forget-me- 
not on Colonel St. John's fingers ; nor after- 
wards, when he endeavoured at sundry times 
and places to discover the truth, did she con- 
fess — she kept her own secret. 

The morning before these young men 
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quitted Lochaw, they happened to be in 
the flower-garden with Nora; Colonel St. 
John asked her if she had studied the 
language of flowers. 

" Abroad they now write folios on it." 
" Oh ! I know nothing about it — no more 
than I do of the minerals ; we have every- 
thing in its rough state at Glenorm; and I 
know little beyond roses — and those we 
have in all their shades from the wild, 
Scotch rose, to the full blown moss — and I 
so lave the rose, it will ever be my favorite 
flower. I should be ashamed of your 
classical eye seeing our uncultivated 
place.' ' 

"No — do not say so, and thus oblige me 
to quote trite sayings, such as — ' Beauty 
unadorned is best.' To my taste, your 
highland places, should never be touched 
at all, they are quite violated if hacked 
and hewed by art. Art prevails through- 
out the south in all its grades — there is its 
birthplace, and there it is intended to 
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flourish, and there let it remain ; I think 
the same of its inhabitants, they — tfee 
people of the south —the dwellers of 
4 Vanity Fair/ " (glancing at Mrs. Har- 
rington Stewart) — have recourse to art 
and artifice; but the simpler the native of 
a Northern clime can remain, the more at- 
tractive is she, even to the eye of .a con- 
noisseur of the beauties of the South." 

" Tou said, did you not, that the Scotch 
rose was your favorite flower?' appealed 
Arthur, approaching her ; " I am happy we 
so agree in flowers, my favourite is yours. 
It was the one chosen as a symbol both by 
Heathen Mythology and Christian Theology. 
The Rose of Venus was the pride of a 
Pagan. The Rose of Sharon is the glory 
of a Christian. Here is the finest rose I 
can find/' added he, putting one carefully, 
if not tenderly, into her hand ; and that 
flower was united to the others which he 
had already given her, and carefully pre- 
served as its predecessors, and placed in 
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her private Manuscript Book, opposite to 
her favorite pieoes of poetry — one began 
thus :— 



ON FIRST LOVE. 

" Oh 1 'tis a spell— a fairy dream 

That sheds on after years 
A lustre like a rainbow gleam 

Thro' floods of sparkling tears." 

It was not till after Arthur's departure, 
that Norah was at all aware of all he had 
become to her; their parting was all cor- 
diality and friendship, but when he was 
gone she was perplexed, and felt ashamed 
of her troubled feelings. At first she ex- 
cused them to herself, as resulting from 
his being the brother of hor friend and 
school-fellow, her own old acquaintance, 
which naturally led to intimacy and pre- 
ference for his society ; but soon she did 
not dare to analyze her thoughts any 
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longer, all were in confusion and incapable 
of any fixed subject As to Colonel St. John, 
she so dreaded the proper manner of taking 
leave of him, that she purposely avoided it, 
and kept away from the drawing-room till 
he was gone; but he and Arthur left on 
the same day, and she felt that a strange 
week of enchantment had passed over her, 
and left a void behind — indeed her feelings 
had been so over-worked, she could not 
much longer have stood it ; she had left 
her home unprepared for so sudden and 
bright a transition from the gloom and 
formality, and, we may say, restraint of 
Glenorm, to the brilliancy, gaiety and 
homage of Lochaw. 

She was standing like a statue, with eye 
fixed, yet gazing on nought, when Mrs. 
Harrington Stewart approached her. 

41 Come, my dear," said she, " I see a 
little cloud of romance is thrown over you, 
but chase it as quickly as you may, and 
dont think of either of your departed 
attaches. The one has too high a standard 
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to suit any one, or to make either himself 
or any woman happy — if eve her marries, 
whilst he entertains his present extravagant 
ideas of female perfection, he will assuredly 
be disappointed and render his wife miser- 
able with his high-wrought expectations 
and whimsical fantasies. The other is not 
high enough; believe me, my dear, you 
are not made for a curate's wife, ( to 
banquet upon eggs and bacon/ or eat cold 
mutton and mashed turnips, and teach 
charity children to dole out psalm tunes, 
or hem flannel petticoats. No, no, if you 
will let me be your mother confessor, I'll 
teach you bow to get on, and you shall 
have some good old peer — a coronet is far 
more becoming than a poke bonnet at any 
time, and a rich old peer is a far more com- 
fortable thing than a young curate." 

Norah blushed and said nothing; but the 
worst thing that could have happened to 
her, was the being thus taken in hand by 
Mrs. Harrington Stewart, who by her 

VOL. I. K 
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fashionable maxims was always attacking 
her principles and early prejudices. 

During the rest of her stay at Locbaw, 
which was by degrees lengthened to several 
weeks, Lady Elphinstone having sent her 
permission, and Norah dreading a return to the 
dull home, she became a general favorite and 
was much fUed, while Mrs. Harrington 
Stewart boasted that she could make a great 
deal of her if she re-dressed and re-man- 
nered her. And Norah, unfortunately, was 
too much alive to every impression — her 
mind was like a lake, the surface of which 
is ruffled by every breath of wind that 
plays over it, or still more resembled the 
stream, which as it flows along, reflects 
alternately every object which adorns or 
deforms its banks ; and thus she passively 
followed the directions of her fashionable 
guide, and yet there was still an individu- 
ality of her own lurking below this im- 
pressible exterior; and which occasionally 
recurred at distant intervals; such was 
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ber recollection of Arthur, sometimes com- 
ing across so as to prevent the light word 
or giddy action of which she was sure he 
would have disapproved. 

One thing particularly struck her, it 
was her feeling so perfectly at ease, 
and amused with the rest of the visitors, 
who now followed one another, in quick 
succession like phantasmagoria at Lochaw. 
There was always a brilliant party kept up, 
and all were now alike to her — even young 
Gardiner, with whom she had been so much 
thrown during her Highland tour, and to 
whom she was so kind, that many people 
chose to guess a love between them — now 
it was her great amusement to foster his 
liking for anybody else and she helped 
any little bye play by which he was 
thrown with any other person. 

Norah's amiable foible of wishing to 

please everybody now succeeded to a 

marvel, and before she left she was quite 

the hare with a thousand friends, and a 

K 2 
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dozen lovers to boot. Both Mrs. Harring- 
ton Stewart and Lady de Lisle were really 
fond of her, and as sorry she should leave 
as she was to go; but the season was over 
in the country, and the family taking wing 
for the south ; she parted with regret from 
these friends, and also from Fanny Arlston 
and Clara Duncan, with whom she had be- 
come intimate, and soon found herself once 
more at stately Glenorm. 

Lucilla, with her eyes of affection, soon 
perceived a change for the worse in her, 
while Lady Elphinstone, with her hatred of 
petty scandal and county gossip, and 
anxious that Norah should avoid the follies 
of the tongue, asked no questions to lead to 
any details. 

To Lucilla, Norah did occasionally enter 
into the different minutice, and once, Lucilla 
asking some questions about the marriage, 
Norah got as far as the scene on returning 
home after the wedding. 

Ci What did you say ?" exclaimed Lucilla; 
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u Mr. Walpole ran after you? And what 
had Arthur Melville to do?" 

Suddenly Norah burst into tears; the 
memory of that moment rushed across her 
— it was too much; she leaned her head 
in her hands and wept freely. 

" Ask me no more questions, dear Lucillu 
— I am a foolish, silly girl !" 

Lucilla asked no more ; but she never 
forgot this incident 

The adieu to Loehaw had been extremely 
painful to Norah, though little aware that 
it was to be eternal. Indeed, scarcely 
could it be conjectured that this was the all 
, of splendour destined for that place, and 
that it was simply a passing pageant of a 
summer's day. But so it was; Sir Gra- 
hame's departure proved a final one, for that 
very year, at Brighton, whither the family 
had repaired after the spring, he was struck 
with apoplexy, lingered for a few months, 
and was then numbered with the dead. 
And, notwithstanding the perfection of all 
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bis household arrangements, and the good 
taste of all his appointments — though all 
seemed in such good keeping in his style of 
living, the well-ordered establishment, the 
properly set out carriages, the admirably 
matched horses — yet all proved to be one 
mass of confusion when he was no more. 

Strange anomaly ! that the persons who 
are the most particular in their appoint- 
ments should be the least particular in re- 
gard to their accounts,, and that the most 
fastidious in taste should be the most reck- 
less as to debt. 

Sir Grahame's eye, and that of Lady de 
Lisle, could discover the slightest fault in 
dress — the very smallest error in taste — yet 
their eye never found out the greater errors 
in their accounts, nor largest discrepancies 
in their expenditure and their income; so 
much so, that all his affairs were found to 
be in disorder ; Lochaw was deserted, to be 
either let or sold, and the family were seen 
no more in Scotland. 
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The younger children were said to be 
portioned off fairly and securely, but the 
elder son, succeeding to a property encum- 
bered with debt, went abroad for an un- 
limited period. 
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CHAPTER TL 



LONDOX. 



In the first week of the month of May, 
18 — , the year succeeding the sad Melville 
catastrophe, the Elphinstone family arrived 
in London, when the Morning Post gave 
out the following names, amongst the list of 
fashionable arrivals : 

si Brookes' Hotel, Grosvenor-street — Sir 
Hay and Lady Elphinstone and Miss Ash- 
ton; Mr. and Miss Dalrymple. Also the 
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same day, at the same hotel, Sir Jeremiah 
and Lady Barbara Bury." 

Thus, Norah was fairly and really in 
London. We will briefly detail some of the 
many reasons which finally brought out Sir 
Hay and Lady Elphinstone from their re- 
treat. 

First, after the death of SirGiahame Mel- 
ville, his son, now Sir Ronald, declining to 
come forward as a representative for the 
county, a fresh member had to be started, 
and Sir Hay felt an interest in placing 
Frederic in his proper position. 

He perceived that his becoming an 
M.P. was not even desirable at this time, 
till he should have seen somewhat of life ; 
therefore, whilstanother candidate waselec ted 
pro. tem. } Sir Hay resolved Frederic should 
attend a session in London, and make him- 
self acquainted with the constitution of his 
country. 

Frederic, as the young heir of Glenorm, 
was much asked out in the county ; but 
Glenorm itself remained as much the place 
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of seclusion as before, with the exception of 
one or two particular data, when guests were 
received as permitted by Sir Hay. 

These visits were, however, dull, heavy 
work — so much so, that Norah felt more 
than relieved when they were over. She 
felt still less at home with the excellent 
LadyElphinstone than before ; who appear- 
ed duller and colder, since her return from 
Lochaw — and, unfortunately, she was too 
timind to seek Sir Hay, who could, by 
directing hef reading, have so materially 
strengthened her mind ; sad that there was 
no habitual family intercourse or confidence. 
And when Glenorm received its visitors, 
Norah found the difficulty of entertaining 
them very great — Lady Elphinstone ex- 
pecting her to take that part on her, while 
all the rules were so simple, strict, and 
old-fashioned, that it was, to Norah, as if, 
when gay or animated, a glass of cold water 
had been dashed in her face. 

"I come in, warm and glowing," she 
would say to herself, " wishing to reflect 
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back a summer's day, but a chill creeps 
over me at the very look of the grave faces 
and grave rooms. 

Colonel St. John's visit was, by no means, 
a happy affair. On arriving, he found, to 
his astonishment, as the only gentleman 
stranger and fellow guest, no other person 
than Gardiner. 

He had outstayed all others by his pecu- 
liar blind nonchalance belonging to his 
class — and which, from never knowing 
when to go, gave him the advantage, at 
least, of staying on when he found himself 
comfortable. He had, in this way, re- 
mained on at Lochaw with Frederic, till 
the latter, ashamed of it, had asked him to 
return to Glenorm and bid adieu to Sir 
Hay. Mr. Gardiner had no objection ; but 
when there, he stated, his uncle was happy 
he should stay in Scotland, as he had no 
profession to take him home — and he did not 
care to leave Glenorm while there was a 
bird to shoot on the estate. (This is no 
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uncommon ca^e, of a bore staying on in a 
non-receiving house till be becomes 
part of the establishment.) He fell into 
the place of assistant gamekeeper; and 
Lady Elphinstone found her table so much 
better supplied with game by him, than 
by the real " Simon Pure," that she be- 
came accustomed to him as a useful person* 
age. 

From he first moment they met, Colonel St. 
Johnshe wed the most marked aversion to Gar- 
diner ; and during the visit, the Colonelappear- 
ed like one whose soul dwelt apart — he stood 
in solitary grandeur — and while inaccessi- 
ble to ridicule himself from his towering 
height, he but the more mercilessly lashed it 
on others. When he conversed with Sir Hay, 
or was in company with the other gentle- 
men, he electrified his hearers with his va- 
ried stores of classical knowledge. He was 
also a deep German scholar, and could explain 
Faust, or reason on Jean Paul ; he could go 
through every stage of literature — quote 
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the bestauthors, and reason well on whatever 
favourite theme he took up. He shewed, 
fully and entirely, all the truth of Arthur 
Melville's description of him ; and Norah 
was so struck, as if by enchantment, that 
solely, upon his advice, and offering to lend 
her some books, she devoted all her energy 
to the acquisition. of German. Thus mys- 
ticism came upon her, jumbled with vola- 
tile sentiment, and making an extraor- 
dinary mixture. 

Tet, from the presence of Gardiner chiefly, 
she disappointed Colonel St. John, who felt 
attracted towards her, and had no doubt it 
was returned, but still saw too little of her 
to satisfy him during his visit ; whilst en- 
dowed with a fair portion of intellect, and 
great taste for literature — she shrank from 
him as over-awed by his superior powers of 
knowledge ; and accordingly, took the more 
kindly to theother rougher specimen, Mr. Gar- 
diner — and rather accepted bis arm in their 
walks, or allowed him to sit next her at 
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table, when she pitied his vacant answers 
as being, like herself, unable to cope in con- 
versational brilliancy with the proud Colo- 
nel St. John. 

She placed his deficiencies to the score of 
shyness, tried to aid him, and pitied him 
under the scornful eye of Colonel St. John. 
But, alas ! it is not well in life to help a 
person of inferior calibre, it generally ends 
in self-degradation. Still Norah listened 
with delight to Colonel St. John's animated 
account to Sir Hay, of the superiority of 
the Hamiltons, and of Miss Douglas ; Sir 
Hay's eye would light up also, but he would 
add, 

" That although nothing was so delight- 
ful to him as a display of talent, when he 
was young and vigorous, he now only 
wanted repose, feeling sinking in heart 
and strength." 

It was this apparent decay in his con- 
stitution, that made their projected tran- 
sit for the following year to London, so 
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easily acceded to by Lady Elphin- 
stone. 

As to Colonel St. John, who had ex- 
pressly sought to visit Glenorm quietly, and 
see Norah alone, without Arthur Melville, 
to ascertain for himself, what she was 
made of, and of what she was capable ; it 
almost maddened him to find all his schemes 
thwarted by this objectionable Gardiner — 
the more as he saw him gain Norah's smiles 
and kind looks, quite as readily as himself. 
Before St. John left, an accident brought 
out his strong feelings towards both Norah 
and himself. 

He had been sulky the whole of one 
morning, as he had been little attended to, 
and the weather was dull and rainy. In 
the afternon he proposed a walk to see 
the waterfalls in full beauty after the 
rain, "and asked Norah to shew them to 
him. She acceded, but immediately also, 
with her general amiability of manner, hoped 
everybody would join them. And this 
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everybody turned out, as usual, to be no- 
body but Gardiner. 

Accordingly the trio set out, as dull 
and as soberly as a trio generally do. They 
duly arrived at one of the finest of the 
falls of water; crossing first a fine moun- 
tain, and then winding along a narrow path, 
one by one, with a clear brawling burn 
many feet below them, and precipit- 
ous rocks above. As Norah, who was first, 
arrived at the extreme point, before round- 
ing the hill, to see the fall, she perceived 
the path completely broken up, by the over- 
flowing of the water, but fancying it would 
only be so for a short distance, she began 
to climb up the face of the rock, intend- 
ing to reach the path on its other side, 
but on ascending some little way, she found 
it slippery and dangerous, find impossible 
to make out. She must, therefore, come 
down. Turning round, her head felt dizzy, 
and the sliding down might be dangerous, 
as should she fall, there was a deep pool 
of water in the burn below her, jbrmed 
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from the cascade. She called out. In an 
instant, the two gentlemen were on the 
narrow, broken piece of path, ready to re- 
ceive her, and prevent her falling lower 
than themselves. 

" Miss Dalrymple! Miss Dalrymple!" 
called out St. John, rather too loud and 
imperiously/ 4 1 am in agony for your safety 
—-come down directly — throw yourself 
into my arms." 

Gardiner stood mute, excepting ejacu- 
lating " Heavens !" and stretching out both 
arms and legs, wishing to evince his desire 
to sa ve her. 

Norah did not like the voice of command, 
besides, ever feeling nervous, if only near 
St. John — she laughed — half out of fright 
— slipped down a few steps, sprang over 
the rock, on the side next to Gardiner, and 
fell into his arms. 

" Fool!" exclaimed St. John, almost 
aloud, and his face looking black with 
rage, u To do this before my very face — to 
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prefer him to me. Would that Mrs. Har- 
rington Stewart were here to scold you." 

He turned upon his heel, and strode 
proudly down the glen, never turning once 
round, to see whether they were behind 
him, or had gone on to the fall. He in- 
tended, by this display of temper, to force 
some words of explanation- or of apology 
from Eorah. But she knew herself too 
well ; how tremblingly nervous she felt in 
approaching him — more particularly, as she 
fancied he wished her to observe her " for- 
get-me-not " ring, on his finger. She, 
therefore, never alluded to the walk, 
and shortly after, he coldly took his 
leave. 

As to Lucilla, during this time of com- 
pany, shel never joined them in any expe- 
dition, and was seldom in the drawing- 
room; above all, however enchanted Norah 
might be with Colonel St. John, Lucilla 
avoided him, as if he had been Mephisto- 
pheles himself, nor did she ever exchange 
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a word with Mr. Gardiner. It was a plea- 
sure to any one, to be seated near a girl so 
lovely and refined, but it seemed as if an 
iron wall surrounded this gentle being, 
which prevented their approach, for did 
any one bolder than another attempt to 
enter into conversation with her, her va- 
cant chair proclaimed, in a few minutes, 
that she had glided from the room, even 
while they were addressing her. 

Amongst the girls, who came at that 
time to Glenorm, Clara Duncan was de- 
cidedly the favourite — a girl, indeed, to be 
delighted with, and the one with whom 
Norah formed a warm and lively friend- 
ship ; General Duncan, her father, also 
pleased Sir Hay so much, that the London 
plan was the more strengthened by finding 
that he too had decided on taking his 
daughter out; this promised charmingly 
for Norah, as she would then have a compa- 
nion in London. 

Lucilla, again, was extremely delicate, 
and perhaps the greatest worldly delight 
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Lady Elphinstone knew, was consulting a 
physician, especially as they invariably pre- 
scribed perfect quiet and no excitement* 
particularly to avoid all public amuse- 
ments, or agitating pleasures; and this, 
added to Sir Hay's frequently recurring 
fits of gout, made her desire London medi- 
cal attendance, besides which, when once 
settled in London, there would be Sir Jere- 
miah Bury, for an invisible companion to 
Sir Hay, while General Duncan and Lady 
Bury would take care of Norah, and both 
Lady Elphinstone and Lucilla could be as 
quiet as they liked, only visiting the Ex- 
hibitions of Painting and Art, for which 
they had great taste. 

But before we proceed, we must mention 
that aunt Margaret, in the Spring succeed- 
ing the Lochaw visit, had effected a favour- 
ite scheme of her own, viz., in procuring 
a little gaiety for her niece in Edinburgh ; 
but it was a very unsuccessful affair, and 
Norah had returned home, chagrined and 
annoyed. However, when consent was 
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given to this plan, Lady Elphinstone pre- 
sented Norah with a paper of proprieties, 
" neither to laugh nor speak, if possible, 
to be mute, and look stupid/' about the 
best possible advice to give to a young 
lady, if intended to marry well. Just 
then, the butler summoned Norah to Sir Hay's 
study; when arrived there, and trembling as 
she ever did, she was presented with a for- 
midable list of names. 

14 My dear," said the Baronet, ,c you are 
going to Edinburgh to your Aunt Mar- 
garet's, but before I give my consent, you 
will sign this paper, in which I have written 
down the names of all those you may and 
may not dance with. These, you may ac- 
cept, those, you must refuse." 

And accordingly in alphabetical order 
were the names of the young Scotchmen of 
the county and country — very few of whom 
she had ever seen, or was ever likely to see; 
still without daring to utter a word she 
signed the paper, with a solemn promise 
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never to marry any one against her uncle's 
consent, and then she retired, wondering 
so strange a demand should be made, when, 
to her idea, there was not the slightest 
chance of her having an offer; and when 
she found that Aunt Margaret expected 
people would ask her in the street, knowing 
instinctively she was an Elphinstone by 
descent, (she did not think so much of the 
Dalryraples), but everybody must discern 
the Elphinstone nose and mouth, Norah 
really wished to escape the ordeal. 

The first six weeks she passed in Edin- 
burgh were perfect martyrdom ; without a 
single proper introduction, only taken to 
Aunt Margaret's very curious friends, 
talked to by those old ladies about all her 
4 heaps of lovers ', when there was not one 
young man in the room — teased and per- 
secuted about any one unfortunate person to 
whom she had been introduced the day be- 
fore, and would probably never see again. 
To listen by the hour to the silly talking of 
these silly old women; thus began her 
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Edinburgh campaign. Of course she never 
by any chance met any of the Mr. Righto 
designated by Sir Hay, and, indeed, only a 
few of the Mr. Wrongs. The Edinburgh 
people somehow were so stupid as not to 
know an Elphinstone young lady from any 
other unless told she was so, and equally 
stupid as generally to think more of those 
they were acquainted with, than of one 
they knew not. Norah went to one public 
ball, where instead of having to refuse a 
hundred marriage offers, she had not oc- 
casion to decline even a dance, for being 
unknown, she was never asked! Indeed 
one might have imagined that all the gentle- 
men had read Sir Hay's precautionary 
paper, and intended personally to vex and 
affront him ; indeed he seemed to think so 
himself, for when Aunt Margaret mentioned 
the astounding fact, that as far as her 
knowledge went, Norah had had no de- 
clared offer, though doubtless many secret 
lovers, though she had not seen them, Sir 
Hay seemed disconcerted and offended; 
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though it never would have occurred to 
him to move off his easy chair to introduce 
either Norah or Frederic to a living soul. 

It was not often that Aunt Margaret 
made mistakes, at least in her own opinion, 
but while Norah was in Edinburgh she did 
make one, par earemple, making the lowest 
possible courtesy to a footman and a maid, 
and turning her back upon a gentleman and 
a lady, thinking the two first much the 
best dressed, and infinitely more like Sir 
Charles and Lady Grandison than the latter. 
But just as they were leaving Edinburgh 
some of Norah's friends came into town, 
the Grabames and Dunbars, and with them 
she had a week's enjoyment, and a renewal 
of good hearty Scotch hospitality ; sufficiently 
so perhaps again to turn her head, and 
make her dislike the seclusion of Glenorm 
more than ever. With the inconsistency of 
a fluctuating mind, though she knew that 
she had seen no one who could compete with 
either Arthur Meville or Colonel St. John, 
and efface them from her memory, she yet 
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determined to accept the very first offer 
made to her, to escape from Glenorm, arid 
lead a gay, busy life, for the rest of her 
days. 



But now, they are arrived in London, 
and opposite the hotel was the Walpole 
town-house. Letters had been exchanged, 
during Sir Grahame's illness, between Anna 
Maria and Norah, by which the latter was 
informed that Arthur and his eldest brother 
were the only two who had been with their 
father at the hour of death, neither Mrs. 
Walpole nor Lady de Lisle being able to 
go at the time, nor bear such a shock to the 
nerves. 

The first day in London was a strange 
one both to Norah and Frederic. What an 
excitement for every one new to it, to be in 
the centre of everything — the one grand 
theatre of business and pleasure, of action, 
usefulness, or intense dissipation — of all 
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that is engrossing in art, science, politics, 
merchandize, literature or religion, and this 
when the pulse beats high and feverish, and 
when the mind is fresh and alive to every 
impression in the young and volatile. But 
we attempt no delineation of London, nor 
will we enter upon the old, hacknied sub- 
ject of a London season, which would be 
weariness itself, for what pen can truly de- 
tail and depict its ever- varying phases! 
We shall simply keep to the petty incidents 
of a Scotch girl's life. 

At first, too, Norah seemed to live a hun- 
dred days in one, and sleepless nights added 
to their length. The very noise in the 
streets kept her in a state of alarm, think- 
ing, generally, some mighty political event 
was stirring the multitude — and she must be 
up to understand the rush and the crush and 
the noise ; she could not believe it an ordi- 
nary occurrence, for when she had been at 
school it was in the Regent's Park, far away 
from noise and bustle. 

The very first visitors admitted, on the 
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very first day, were the Walpoles and Ar- 
thur — even before the hotel people could by 
any means arrange the rooms to Lady Bar- 
bara's satisfaction ; she was in the height of 
her glory, putting all the rooms, chairs, 
tables, to rights as she called it, thinking of 
all that could be done and not done — all 
their visits and visitors, and their plans 
past, present, and future. 

When the Walpoles entered, Lady Bar- 
bara Bury asked them u how they could 
come when she was so busy ; but still she 
must take the visit for herself, although 
they asked for Miss Dalrymple; but the 
busy bee insisted on their going through all 
the rooms, and giving their opinion as to 
what they " liked best," and then instantly 
contradicting them, wondered u how they 
could think that room good, that bed proper, 
for her part, she felt ill-used by Mr. Cock- 
burn, the master of the hotel, after her par- 
ticular letter of instructions — indeed, she 
thought she should immediately return 
home." 

L 2 
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Norah gave tbem a hint they could 
escape into the inner drawing-room, while 
Lady Barbara continued to harangue the 
landlord in the other : and then there was 
so much to say to them — and she and Ar- 
thur met again with such unfeigned plea- 
sure. 

" Upon my word," said Mr. Walpole, 
" we are lucky to see you Miss Dalrymple 
still. T had not an idea of such good for- 
tune, after a year and a half of absence — 
and looking so well, too, a great deal better 
than before/' 

" More embonpoint, certainly," said Anna 
Maria. 

It appeared the Walpoles were only in 
London for a day— they were of course in 
deep mourning, and so was Arthur; he was 
on his way, after the Easter recess, back to 
college. 

The Walpoles renewed a hearty invita- 
tion to Binstead, which Sir Hay wished he 
could accept for himself, and see the dear 
old place again, but he went nowhere; still 
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he hoped Norah would see it. Mrs. Wal- 
pole offered to come up to London to fetch 
her down whenever it suited them, as 
Binstead was only so many miles from 
Town, and Anna Maria thought it likely 
they might be up again, for a week, at the 
close of the season. 

Arthur and Norah mutually asked each 
other how the year and a half had passed, 
and there did seem such a happy feeling 
between them, such cordiality, that some- 
how Norah's sleepless night was passed in 
repeating their conversation over and over 
again, and adding to it the many things 
she stupidly forgot to say — and then she 
considered all she should do until they met 
again. 

And now were Frederic and Norah added, 
as two* units, to the million mass in Lon- 
don, to be as intently occupied as are all 
of that vast multitude, with their own little 
share of anxieties, excitements, pleasures 
and torments. 

First, as to the disagreeables, or contra r 
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rieties, on tbeir first arriving, they had 
many difficulties respecting their society; 
there were, naturally, some general ac- 
quaintances, or connections of the family, 
who immediately made themselves known 
to them, such as barristers and lawyers, 
cousins, one or two old established merchant 
families, or sundry gentlemen and their 
children, in town, like Sir Hay, for the 
spring, whom we can designate as the 
Plesleys, Cliffords, &c. 

Mr. Gardiner, of course, soon shewed 
himself. He had kept a watch over their 
movements, since he had left Glenorm- 
writing an occasional line to Frederic, 
always shewing himself ready to be at their 
command ; now, indeed, he found the hotel 
an agreeable lounging place, and was the 
ready servant of either Lady Bury or 
Lady £lphinstone, consequently was as 
much there, as chance or favor permitted ; 
but Sir Hay would neither seek for himself 
any of his old acquaintances, as high con- 
nections in the Guards, or in Parliament, 
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formerly bis intimates; neither would he 
introduce his young relatives to any of 
them, (Lady Elphinstone still more 
strengened his so doing,) he the rather 
carefully avoided them, fearing too ner- 
vously the great corruptions of the gay 
musical and theatrical world, in which they 
themselves had so much mixed in early 
life — thus, it too often is, with age and 
youth, when thrown together; the young 
will buy their own experience — the aged 
cannot consent to it, nor duly seek to pre- 
vent it, by endeavouring themselves to 
procure other subjects of interest or hap- 
piness ; thus thrown on their own resources, 
young people will fret, if deprived of what 
they feel to be their proper position ; what 
a common case was that of Frederic and 
Norah in their day. "My uncle talks in the 
coolest manner possible, of the Duke of 

W and the Duke of A , his old 

friends ; and although he knows they are 
receiving and giving entertainments at this 
very moment, he thinks not of giving us 
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access to them, or of procuring our entrfo, 
yet no obstacle exists, except that he hates 
trouble ; perhaps his shoe pinches, or he 
has twinges of the gout in his toe ; upon 
my word, young people are said to be sel- 
fish; but, I declare, the same may be said 
of their seniors ; a thought for Us never 
occupies his mind, that is, not as to the 
necessity of increasing our energies, if we 
are to keep pace with the vast march of in- 
tellect, evidently opening before us." 
Frederic's remark was true: all the bliss 
of this worthy couple, and their cotem- 
poraries lay in repose; happily, they slept 
with their kindred dust, before rail-road 
noise, and rail-road speed had destroyed 
every idea of peace in their still, still life; 
indeed, when we pause, and dwell on the 
characters of our forefathers, we may be- 
lieve, they were made for their day, and 
that they never could have borne the fever- 
ish excitement of ours; the bustle known 
to Sir Hay and Lady Elphinstone was that 
produced by Lady Bury. As to the ex* 
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citement of London, to our young people, 
who can doubt that they were many, and 
great; more particularly, to a girl of such 
an impressible nature as Norah ; dull in- 
deed, would be the intellect which was 
not engrossed by that vast theatre of 
action, whatever might be its class of asso- 
ciates, or its species of enjoyment. 

Before she entered into any society there 
were sights to be seen, exhibitions, and 
museums; to aid her in seeing all these, 
General Duncan became her great ally, he 
had already comfortably settled his daugh- 
ter, Clara, and her maidenly aunt, Miss 
Duncan, in a house in Portman Square, 
taken for the season ; he then sought out 
his Scotch connections and acquaintances; 
and in a few weeks engaged them in a per- 
fect whirl of gaieties, Norah was cordially 
welcomed to join them in anything open 
to her ; their first arrangement of pleasure, 
was to ride together in the park; the second 
day of her arrival, after parting with Ar- 
thur, General Duncan invited her to see a 
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great exhibition, by gaslight, of a gallery 
of water colours, only open at the time to 

the nobility or subscriber, Lord A had 

given him tickets; this proved delightful to 
both gentlemen ; going early, General Dun- 
can rocognised some friends; and, amongst 
them, a Mr. Barclay, son of a Yorkshire 
acquaintance, who pointed out the paint- 
ings most worthy of inspection, and plea- 
santly explained their several merits- 
General Duncan, having introduced him to 
Norah, he offered her his arm, to relieve the 
General of one of his two charges; Norah 
was looking her very best, caused by the 
excitement of seeing Arthur in the morn- 
ing, added to the evening's amuse- 
ments. 

Mr. Barclay remained with them the 
whole evening. He was far from dis- 
agreeable, either in manner or appearance, 
and Norah listened with interest to all his 
remarks. He was one of those happily 
self-contented young men, whom nothing 
can put out of humour with themselves — 
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pleased with his position and his own per- 
sonal attractions. He was short and stout, 
with a fresh complexion, round face, regu- 
lar features, and very white teeth — often 
shewn by his constant smile of self-satisfac- 
tion. 

The next day, when riding in the park, 
Mr. Barclay recognfzed and joined them ; 
he then called at the hotel with General 
Duncan, and was introduced to Sir Hay — 
to whom he was mentioned as the son of a 
Yorkshire gentleman, a Mr. Barclay of Rib- 
stone Park ; from that time, he assumed all 
the right of an acknowledged acquaintance ; 
and wherever they met, he immediately ad- 
vanced and paid all those little attentions 
usual in society ; Mr. Gardiner did the 
same — there was nothing in either of them 
to attract Nurah ; in her position she was 
grateful for anybody's attention, for each 
dancing partner, for almost every kind, or 
flattering word; she had, therefore, a smile 
and pleasant word for both. 

Frederic was as kind as most brothers 
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are; much more so, she observed, than half 
those about town; but he was occupied 
with his own difficulties; so that she was 
generally left to her own devices, to pro- 
vide herself with chance attentions and 
stray partners. The Busy Bee, who was her 
only rightful chaperone at this time, had, 
as might be expected, a most curious 
conglomeration of acquaintances ; and as her 
help only made Norah's position more ab- 
surd, of course that little lady was fully 
in her element ; so busy was her life in 
London, that the prime minister's became a 
joke to it; as the family and all their friends 
were on her hands, she must call every- 
where, not only on all her own acquaint- 
ances, to arrange their aflPars, to give her 
advice, but she also insisted on going the 
round of Lady Elphinstone's circle, to 
apologise for her ladyship's absence and 
neglect, in not doing so herself; very early 
each morning, she sallied forth to get 
thorugh her list of visits ; that she might 
be certain of finding each one at home, on 
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her return, she hastily swallowed her lun- 
cheon, fearing some visitor might call be- 
fore she had finished it ; after which, she 
sat anxiously watching for a double knock, 
announcing the arrival of somebody or 
other ; however, when any one did arrive, 
she generally declared it was some one she 
had no wish to see. 

At the idea of refusing any one from 
over fatigue, or for a moment's quiet, she 
was exceedingly angry, and would even 
harshly reprove SirHay and Lady Elphinstone 
for such an attempt ; indeed she could not 
see where it was put in the bible, that 
people were to give themselves airs, and 
refuse to see their friends, when they were 
so good as to call — no humility that! but 
very great pride ! she was sure it was no 
pleasure to her to see company, but a great 
exertion and trouble ; she did not think 
only of herself like some people, no, she 
must do her duty, where it only for Norah's 
sake, knowing as she did, her love of com- 
pany, hankering after lovers, balls, and 
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all that ; it was even necessary to receive 
visitors ; besides," she would add, u you 
can never tell what may come of a person 
dropping in, perhaps the making of you 
for life r 

But perhaps her most annoying propen- 
sity, was that of offering her services to 
Providence, and arranging the destinies of all 
her relations, and half of her acquaintances ; 
thus she would begin, before half a dozen 
visitors : 

u I dare say, Miss Norah, you are seek- 
ing for yourself a mighty pleasant life, 
but I know quite well what your lot will be, 
I have long ago foreseen it; I have watched 
such characters all my life; you will get some 
old grumbler, who will never stir from his 
gouty chair, and tease you through life 
with his domesticity ; and as for your 
cousin Lucilla, it will be just the reverse, 
as she thinks it so fine and so good to sit 
moping all day long in her bed-room. 
She will marry some g&y Lothario, who 
will lead her a pretty dance — " 
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u Dear Lady Barbara/' interrupted No* 
rah, quite provoked, u whatever you may 
decide for me, you know, that Lucilla never 
intends to marry any one." 

" Ob, indeed ; and you expect me to 
believe such nonsense! of course not till 
somebody asks her. 11 

The Busy Bee possessed one other very dis- 
agreeable trait, as far as Norah was concern- 
ed, namely, a determination to call Upon all, 
and sundry, either with, or without, right of 
entry; being aware of Norah's intimacy 
with Mrs. Harrington Stewart at Lochaw, 
and seeing her name in the Morning Post, 
attached to all the great exclusive parties, 
she placed her address on the visiting list — 
to this Norah made an objection, as she 
knew that she was, in London, a great 
lady, far more so, in that incomprehensible 
puzzle, the fashionable world, than half 
the Duchesses and ^Countesses therein; 
many of them, in fact, Mrs. Harrington 
Stewart would not, on any account, know, 
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since, according to her own. law, she ad- 
mitted no peerage of later date than 1812, 
Lady Barbara, however, was the more de* 
sirous of making her acquaintance ; and 
after a whole set of wearying, or amusing 
visits, according to the humour, or fancy 
of either of the ladies, who habitually made 
all sorts of mistakes— a thundering knock 
and the loudest rap-tap, announced them 
at Mrs. Harrington Stewart's abode, in 
Curzon Street. 

The door was duly opened by two tall, 
powdered footmen; a third was visible 
upon the stairs, with their silver sticks, &c, 
and Lady Barbara, popping out her head, 
proclaimed that she saw Mrs. Stewart her- 
self, sitting in a fatdeuil in the window 
recess ; and the dark shades of men being 
also perceptible, as standing near her. It 
was so; and there had been a mutual 
glance, and in a moment, a loud " Not at 
home !" was pronounced. 

" Not at home ! Oh, that is not pos- 
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sible ! I saw her at the window ; say it is 
her particular friend, Miss Dalrymple, from 
Scotland ?" 

Equally prompt were the words, " Ma- 
dame n'est pas visible /" 

Away went Lady Bury, highly indig- 
nant. 

Norah, however, fancied she should re- 
ceive [some friendly note er message; far 
from it — a solitary card was dropped in at 
the hotel, some days afterwards ; and Norah 
saw no more of her friend in London. 
Subsequently, when Mrs. Harrington Stew- 
art occasionally met Colonel St. John, and 
enquired with interest, concerning events 
we are about to relate, she added, 

" Ah ! I knew all that would happen to 
those Scotch girls; I should have seen them, 
but, you know, it was impossible for me 
to admit Miss Dalrymple, with that extraor- 
dinary woman at her side ; and I never un- 
dertake any thing so dangerous, as a young 
lady in London. One can never say what 
a faux pas she may make. Should she 
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become Mrs. St. John, or Lady Normantori, 
believe me, I shall be charmed to know her 
— till then, I cannot possibly be of the 
least service to her, and I make a point of 
never introducing any body." 

Frederic and Norah, however, in the 
course of some weeks, gradually made 
their way to the higher regions of society, 
and the acquaintance (half-desired, half- 
dreaded,) of their cousins was at length 
effected. Lady Hamilton, although placed 
high in station, by her husband's diplo- 
matic position, was not a Mrs. Harrington 
Stewart. As soon as the Elphinstone 
name appeared in the Morning Post, or 
that she had heard of their being in 
London, (from Colonel St. John, who 
was in daily intercourse with the Ha- 
miltons, and had accidentally met Fre- 
deric in the street), she ordered the car- 
riage, to call at the hotel, taking her sister 
Charlotte Emily Douglas with her, and 
accompanied, also, by Colonel St. John. 
Here was a meeting, under which Norah 
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quailed, if not agonized ! Lucilla refused 
to enter the room — and Lady Elphinstone, 
(who heard their names announced, while 
sitting in the adjoining room,) hesitated; 
Lady Bury, therefore, who never hesitated 
at all, went running forward to apologize 
for Lady Elphinstone, saying, she always 
had to make excuses for the whole family ; 
one was so frightfully shy, she really con- 
sidered it little short of insanity ; and 
Lady Elphinstone herself, was not much 
better; consequently, there were only 
Norah and herself to receive them ; as she 
continued talking with even more than her 
usual volubility, Colonel St. John looked 
up with utter amazement at this chattering, 
aged, female apparition ; and would have 
retreated, supposing he had mistaken the 
room, or the people ; had not a wild eye 
behind caught his glance — that eye, known 
to bim as being capable of attraction, and 
of being attracted. Waving the little, 
crazy woman, as he deemed her, aside, he 
approached the trembling Norah, and, for- 
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getting his ill-humour with her at Lochaw, 
only observed her becoming blushes; and 
taking her hand, almost pressed it; at 
least, Norah felt the diamond ring, and it 
thrilled her. Oh! that piercing, dark 
look ! that magnetic influence ! it deprived 
* her of speech. 

Lady Hamilton immediately addressed 
her, as her dear, little, unknown cousin ; 
and in Lady Hamilton, Norah found all, 
and more than she expected. A person of 
the very choicest dress — most picturesque 
was her black velvet, and her rich, foreign 
lace ; and beneath the well-chosen bonnet, 
might be observed, a broad, marble fore- 
head, fine pencilled eyebrows, large liquid 
eyes, a roman nose, pale cheeks, yet elo- 
quent with emotion, when literary or 
scientific interests excited her ; she had a 
charmingly, kind, patronizing manner, 
something indescribable in her features, and 
an expression which genius alone gives to 
those who possess that rare endowment. 

Miss Douglas was one, on whom Norah 
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looked with the most intense emotion, 
which was not decreased, on becoming sen- 
sible, that she herself evidently was the ob- 
ject of her satirical observation ; already 
she heard her voice, and observed it was dra 
full of commnnd; although lady-like, and 
apparently gentle, the face interested her, 
as its lineaments bespoke equal pride and 
beauty ; a look of contempt was visible in 
Miss Douglas's features, towards the busy 
bee and Norah; but Lady Elphin stone's ap- 
proach, with "her calm, stately, self-pos- 
sessed manner, brought back the expression 
of the face, to respect, if not admiration. 
Lady Hamilton desired to be affectionate to 
Lady Elphinstone, but that was not to be 
permitted ; still they conversed with all 
possible courtesy ; and on Lady Hamilton's 
offering, as a relative, to be of service to 
her cousins,- Lady Elphinstone allowed 
Norah to accept what she wished ; declin- 
ing, of course, any civility for herself and 
Lucilla; here was a new vista opened to 
Norah, and through Lady Hamilton was 
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the hotel speedily besieged with invitations, 
to all the eternal racketting of which a 
regular London season is composed; but 
before carrying on our readers so far, we 
will go back to describe Norah's first u at 
home " with General Duncan. 

We have said that Clara was soon 
launched, by her father's exertions, into the 
whirlpool of society, but from her first arri- 
val in town, she coughed, flushed sadly, and 
was always complaining of exhaustion and 
fatigue — the natural consequences, her 
father thought, of London and summer-heat 
united, and of little moment, as a few weeks 
at the sea would soon recruit her. He was 
interested, too, in watching her take her 
part, side by side in the world of fashion, 
with the daughter of his friend and con- 
temporary, Sir Charles Grantham — there 
was not a thought of jealousy between them, 
still, while the brilliant sunbeam drew her 
admirers, General Duncan was gratified on 
beholding the effect produced by the blue 
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eyes, and raven hair, and dove-like softness 
of his gentle Clara. 

The invitation to an " at home," given 
at a house of high fashion, in Grosvenor- 
square, was sent to General Duncan and his 
daughter, soon after their arrival, through 
a third friend, who had spoken of Clara as 
a beauty and debutante — a precious prize 
for a party. 

It was contrived afterwards, for the same 
reason, and through the same channel, that 
Norah should have an invitation, but when 
the evening came, she and General Duncan 
only attended, Clara being too much tired, 
by a long ride, to join them. They arrived 
far too early ; being such Neophytes they 
had, no idea that nine o'clock, in an evening 
assembly, should be twelve; and they of 
course felt very uncomfortable on being the 
first ushered into the lighted apartments, 
with scarcely another individual there than 
the haughty dame de la maison, who coldly 
received them, thinking them unconscion- 
ablecountry bores for being so early, and who 
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not distinctly hearing their names, knew 
not how to introduce them to her very plain, 
satirical daughters, standing beside her — 
girls who, having nothing to recommend 
them, excelled in what Norah had not, viz., 
a certain fashionable tournure and air, half 
graceful in the young, if not degenerating 
into impertinence. 

Being bowed off, General Duncan and 
Norah took refuge in the inner drawing- 
room, pretending to admire the paintings, 
or to be looking at objets de vertu; but of 
them there were few, the greater part having 
been put aside for this lt at home," which 
was intended to be a general standing 
crush. 

There were only two or three seats, for 
advanced chaperonis or marked individuals, 
they therefore felt it would be too prononcS, 
too conspicuous to sit down. 

Time went on leaden wings ; it seemed 
an age before others dropped in — and when 
they came, they knew them not; they were 
even yet ignorant of the names of fashion 
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and of rank; the fashionables stared at 
them with cool indifference, and passing on, 
of course only addressed their own particu- 
lar set, till at length General Duncan and 
Norab began to feel abashed, and like two 
culprits ejected from the pale of society. 

On went the " at home," double thun- 
dering knocks were heard in rapid succes- 
sion, until the squeeze began — who could 
imagine the scene without seeing or feeling 
it? it was a perfect galaxy of rank, fashion, 
of magnificent dresses, jewels, feathers, 
flowers, silks, and satins, all pressing one 
upon another; talking commenced on all 
sides, like the busy hum in a bee-hive. 

All nodding, recognising, smiling, curtesy - 
ing to their multitudinous acquaintances, 
with the exception of our poor, unfortunate 
General Duncan and Nor ah. 

They looked like animals penned in a 
fold, themselves the only black sheep, un- 
knowing and unknown. For not one hu- 
man being of that three hundred, had No- 
rah seen before; and whether General Dun- 

vol. I. M 
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can would have found an acquaintance 
during the evening cannot be said, for 
after a while he could stand fire no longer, 
and determined to escape, whispering to 
Norah, he should return in a moment, but 
he came no more. 

She remained alone in agony ! surrounded by 
these people, yet not one syllable was ad- 
dressed to her; wearied with standing, she 
ventured to sit for a minute, but this was 
still worse ; for then so many stared at the 
strange bird, appealing to each other for 
an explanation of her isolation, that she 
almost appeared the spectacle they had come 
to see. 

At last, with her eyes bent on the ground, 
she essayed to make her way to the door, 
hoping to see General Duncan ; and as she 
slipped down the stairs, great was her 
misery, for as she passed on, she felt all eyes 
were upon her, and when she reached the 
cloak-room, to such a climax had her feel* 
ings risen, she feared she should faint, and 
almost wished for annihilation, or anything 
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rather than this grand party of plea- 
sure. 

What was to be done next! could she 
speak to the men, and order the carriage ! 
what could have become of General Dun- 
can! there he was, asleep among the 
cloaks — he begged her pardon, and ac- 
knowledged his cowardice. 

" Oh! I never will go out again !" ex- 
claimed Norah. 

But she dicf, and although she was never 
similarly situated, yet a martyrdom like 
this, in time became a pleasure, for she* 
learned to feel entirely at ease, and able, 
& la Harrington Stewart, to muse on the 
faces, characters, and destinies of those 
around her. 



if 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LONDON CONTINUED, 



'Tis misty all. Both sigh and sound, 
I only know 'tis bright and fleet ; 

'Tis treading on enchanted ground, 
With dazzled eyes and tottering feet. 

Tupper. 



But now for the next three months, we may 
imagine our two young people going through 
a whole series of balls, concerts, operas, 
routes, soirfos, and assemblies. They made 
hurried calls, kept late hours, experienced 
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midnight excitement, and midday languor ; 
were full of business, or rather idleness, 
and had the ready excuse — the no time of 
people who have nothing to do, and were 
daily knocked up by their round of plea* 
wire. 

And how did it fair with Norah all this 
while ? Whilst inconsistent as ever, there be- 
longed to her an individuality, and when 
Arthur's name was announced, there still 
came a rush of feeling — but when Colonel 
St. John appeared before her, there came a 
glow of admiration and enchantment, yet 
mingled with fear, and to such a degree, as 
to poison, in his presence, all amusement 
connected with others. 

Being so much with Lady Hamilton, she 
was naturally thrown both into Colonel St. 
John's company, and that of the satirical 
Charlotte Emily. 

To many a brilliant, witty speech, re- 
partee, and piquante remark did she listen, 
when uttered by them ; how the Douglas 
would satirize the great and small, the fat 
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and thin — " so many/' she would exclaim, 
11 are so fearfully and wonderfully made;" 
with what hauteur would she look upon 
young men —one she pronounced 4< the pro- 
digal son," another, " the fatted calf." 

But her peculiar talent lay in taking off 
whatever was ridiculous in other people, 
and this she did, even in their presence, 
without their perceiving it. 

Never did Norah appear to greate^ dis- 
advantage than when placed beside this 
cousin Douglas; the latter was far more 
developed, at any rate, some seasons older, 
and in possession, to perfection, of that cer- 
tain air in taste and dress, which so well 
shows off the charms of beauty and of 
form, and which can only be attained dur- 
ing youth,, and a residence abroad — by a 
Scotch girl, living wholly in Scotland, it is 
unattainable. Miss Douglas was majestic 
and graceful in all her movements, with eyes, 
not large, but lively, and quite capable of 
expressing anything she pleased, and a con* 
tour, absolutely perfect 
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In all these points Norah was the reverse ; 
her naiveti, and rusticity, appeared not to 
advantage by the side of such a creature in 
a London drawing-room. 

Above all, in her conversation, Charlotte 
Emily well knew the difference between 
solid and false wit, never said too much ; 
never was she so far witty, as to be called 
tiresome. She courted no attention, being, 
perhaps, too much in love with herself, to 
become attached to any one else. When* 
ever with her and Colonel St. John, Norah 
felt gene, awkward, and unable to exert 
herself; but in parties, where they were 
not, she was ever on the alert to please, 
and be pleased. 

She soon felt anxious to gratify Sir Hay, 
and the family by announcing some good, 
if not splendid offer ; she also greatly de- 
sired to quit her uncertain position, and to 
have a home of her own, and therefore re- 
solved to accept the very first proposal she re- 
ceived ; in public she ever had the attention 
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of Mr. Barclay, and Mr. Gardiner, and 
the former she often met in private soirees. 

She«faad, of course, the disappointments 
and contretemps, that usually fall to the 
lot of all in every society, and therefore was 
soon convinced of the utter insufficiency of 
the gay life she was leading, to satisfy her 
better feelings ; on the contrary she clearly 
saw how continually such a life must inter- 
fere with the heart's devotion to God, its 
comfort, and its peace ! 

Still she was desirous to see the world — 
how ardently she wished that Arthur and 
Lucilla might be with her, to discuss it over 
again at borne by a quiet fire-side. She 
longed to assure them, that her lasting 
interests would only be in home, and home 
duties — that like them, her real happiness 
would consist in visiting, and relieving the 
poor, actively seeking to do good, daily 
exerting herself to lessen the sufferings and 
calamities of her fellow-creatures. 

Then, perhaps, came a day of pros- 
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perity and excitement, wherein she was. 
followed and flattered, a day in which she 
had enjoyed amusing conversations with the 
brilliant, talented, and amiable. 

Perhaps a ride in the park, amidst gen- 
tlemen, throwing the foot-ball of conversa- 
tion at all passing acquaintances-; and in 
hearing all the witty rejoinders; then might 
her attention be called to some animated 
debate in the House of Commons, or a stately 
one in the House of Lords — the day ending 
with an Almack's or a private ball — where, 
far from experiencing the martyrdom of her 
first and second At Homes, she felt at ease 
with all the world ; playfully chatting with 
all around her, and listening, in return, to 
meaning and unmeaning professions of ad- 
miration. 

There was one scene in which Norah 
altogether forgot herself and her own ex- 
istence, when she unreservedly gave her- 
self up to sensations of admiration — it is 
only a peculiarly endowed mind, that can 
so admire, that has an eye capable of 
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fully perceiving the splendid or the beau- 
ful — the nil admirare class are either born 
with defective organs of sights or fail in 
some of the finer perceptions of taste and 
sense of beauty, given by the Creative 
hand ; but not such was our Norah. 

The day to which we allude, was that 
of her presentation at Court; this having 
been kindly effected by Lady Hamilton, 
Lady Elphinstone had nothing to say 
against it, so to Court she went. Lady 
Hamilton desired a proper artiste to at- 
tend to her dress — her hair was dressed 
by Isidora, to which her French maid put 
the finishing touch — she had nothing to 
do during her toilet, but to be passive 
and to read Shakspere, to inspire her with 
proper English thoughts on entering the 
English Court. 

On joining the procession of carriages, 
the splendid spectacle so occupied and 
excited her mind, that she never thought 
of anything that happened to her on her 
approach, or to whom she spoke. 
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In the streets she gazed on the well- 
dressed, anxiously inspecting multitudes — 
the crowds of lookers on, so admiringly 
peeping into all tho carriages to get a sight 
of the beauties of the aristocracy. 

Then came the Life Guards in their 
splendour, glittering in the sun — the mag- 
nificent equipages, the gaily-caparisoned 
horses, powdered servants, with their im- 
mense bouquets, gold and silver batons, 
&c., &c. 

Then, when all this was passed, came 
the entrance to royalty ; they ascended the 
broad stair-case lined with the most splen- 
did uniforms, till the Presence Chamber 
itself was reached, and the scene became 
glorious ; all styles of beauty, in the most 
costly array — the handsomest men ! the love- 
liest of women! 

The whole assemblage presented, to the 
eye, one blaze of pomp, parade, and jewels, 
— gorgeous dresses, decorated people! all 
was bright — even the most noble, aristo- 
cratical features and transparent com- 
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plexions, seemed to imbibe new lustre — oh ! 
what a sight ! 

After having been presented, and on 
passing through the long Red Gallery, 
Nprah lingered until compelled to leave. 

Lady Hamilton was pleased in witness- 
ing her enjoyment. 

" I do love to see a person capable of 
genuine admiration/' was her remark, 
" there must be a something within, to call 
it forth." 

She then pointed out to Norab, the prin- 
cipal people; the ambassadors, chief ducal 
personages, &c. ; and then, quietly left her 
to make her own observations. 

How exquisite did Norah think some of 
the specimens of the high-born ones of the 
land — such noble marble brows, so worthy 
of the coronets that decked them ; how long 
was preserved in her mind's eye the finely- 
formed features of an earl's only daughter 
— pale as death — a perfect statue — the 
darkest, longest eyelashes falling over the 
most piercing, coal black eyea. Her own 
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friends and her contemporaries, who were 
present also, pleased her — there was her 
Sybil school-fellow married to a duke, and 
Miss Grantham now engaged, both looking 
supremely beautiful. 

Clara Duncan's appearance was pure and 
angelic — the proud Douglas was there, but 
less proud than usual, for those far higher 
than herself were present — her satire was 
mute, but still she shone as a brilliant star. 

Colonel St. John stood erect as ever, 
comparing the Douglas and Norah — 
perceiving the one all self-possessed, ready 
to hold and keep to her own identity. 

" Ich bin auch an Ich" 

The other was lost to all sense of self- 
existence, she only gazed on others. "Does 
not this decide me? 

" The one requires homage, even here; 
the other would bestow it, and might be 
made a plaything or a tool to any one. This 
suits not me: no, the proudest of the proud 
would be my choice." 

While Norah was occupied by her admi- 
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ration of all around, she was greatly sur* 
prised on hearing some of the speeches that 
were made near her — such as, 

14 Well, Lord George, was there ever such 
a bore as this?" 

" Ton honor, a confounded bore, not to 
be borne," drawled out, in reply, the duke's 
son. " Half of us pretended to be ill, the 
other half was obliged to attend. It is 
enough to make any man a republican, to 
go through such a bore as this — and in 
broad daylight, too, they might treat us 
decently — if they must have a drawing- 
room, have it at night. I think I must 
turn Chartist on this account alone — it's 
such a confounded plague 1" 

". Shall I/' thought Norah, a ever go so 
far as to call a drawing-room a nuisance to 
be abolished ! No, I rejoice that our coun- 
try can afford them." 

# # * # # * 

Tableaux Were, at this time, much in 
vogue. Clara was greatly patronised by 

the Duchess of B , who named her the 

Scotch ?lue Belle, and put her into several 
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tableaux?) arranged by artistes at her 
house. 

As the season advanced, General Duncan 
gave, de temps en temps, his own parties, and, 
at last, resolved to have a very brilliant 
affair — commencing with tableaux, and 
ending with a ball ; this entertainment was 
given, perhaps, with a double view. 

Some of the marriages of a London 
season had been proclaimed, and actually 
taken place. 

There had been two weddings in the 
circles we are describing. The chief 
was that of Miss Grantham, to a young, 
Scotch Duke, an engagement made at the 
very beginning of the season; this was 
one of those brilliant, happy marriages we 
are, sometimes, allowed to see. 

What a blessing, that amidst the im- 
mense proportion of gloom, sorrow, and 
misery in this world, there should be some 
on whom the sun apparently never sets — 
thus it was with this wedding; and as 
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Clara and Miss Grantham always had been 
intimate, General Duncan rather made a 
point of his daughter's attendance at her 
friend's marriage — supposing, his own dear 
girl, would, in time, make her selection, and 
do as well. 

Clara accordingly joined the wedding 
party, clad for the occasion, in the lightest 
of dresses. 

The day was one of those deceitful ones 
in July — the air was cold and damp, with 
pouring rain — devoid of glowing summer 
heat — her worked gauze stockings, and 
white satin shoes, were completely wet 
through, in merely passing in and out of 
St. George's church. 

Throughout the wedding breakfast, she 
sat with her cold, wet feet, sometimes 
shivering amidst feverish heat, produced by 
champagne, and other hurtful viands, 
spread out on the luxurious tables. 

That night, too, she was not only at the 
" At Home," given by Sir Charles Gran- 
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tham, on his daughter's marriage, but she, 
also, attended a ball at the Duchess of 
B 's. 

On the following day, were to be enacted 
some private theatricals; at the residence 
of the exclusive of all exclusives, and 
thither she must go, to avoid giving her 
father annoyance and displeasure. 

On the following day, their own tableaux 
party and ball were to come off. 

Norah did not go near Clara in the 
morning, as she had not anything to ar- 
range with her ; she being too shy and 
nervous to perform well, had not been re- 
quired to act. 

In the evening, Norah and Lady Barbara, 
accompanied by Frederic and Mr. Gardiner, 
duly attended the party. On arriving, 
they found the crowd so great, that the 
people were getting on chairs and tables, to 
see the tableaux ; and as Nora fancied she 
knew all that was to be done, she amused 
herself by talking in the most lively manner 
to a number of young people, now well 
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known to ber. She was, at this time, 
down stairs; and on hearing a madonna 
greatly extolled, she determined to try to 
see it, and was making her way up-stairs, 
when she met Gardiner and Frederic. 

44 Oh, we were looking for you : a Sybil 
is wanted, and we should so like you to 
try your hand. You could do very well, if 
you will but try." 

"But how is this? everything was ar- 
ranged a week ago — Clara assured me of 
this." 

44 Who fails? I will go and ask her." 

She reached the large] drawing-room, but 
could see nothing of Clara, the crowd was 
so great ; at last, she saw in the distance, 
in the inner room, Miss Duncan, the aunt, 
who nodded to her to approach ; but this 
was only feasible, by creeping under the 
pile of buildings, erected in the doorway, 
between the two drawing-rooms, for the 
picture frames. On joining her, she said, 

44 Why, is any body wanted for a ta- 
bleau?" 
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The aunt could not speak, but shook her 
head. 

" Where is Clara? Is she acting?' 

She again shook her head. 

" Do you not know that she is not 
here?" 

"Not here! why is this?" 

"She is dreadfully ill!" 

" Dreadfully ill ! The party going on, 
and the General dancing down stairs?" 

" Too true! he cannot, does not see 
it." 

" Oh! let me go to her." 

" Certainly ! I wished to find you, but 
could not, and it was hopeless, to attempt 
putting off so large a party. Poor thing! 
Lovely and charming as she is, nobody 
misses her, even in her own party; not 
even you, Norah 1 Ah, what a deceitful 
world!" 

" Oh, say not so ! take me to her." 

In a few minutes, they again crept under 
the pile of frames, passed through the 
drawing-room, up to the third floor, this 
house having (like many in London,) a 
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small extra apartment, thrown quite to the 
back. 

And what did Norah see? Too true, her 
gentle Clara, propped up by pillows, laid 
on .a sofa bed, with her hair falling over her 
pale forehead, from under an undress cap 
— half in toilette, half in dishabille — for 
she had striven to rise — striven to appear 
in company, for her father's sake. 

Her face was now flushed, now pale as 
death ; the mouth partially open, gasping 
for breath. 

" Oh, Heavens ! she is dying, send for 
advice. Clara, speak to me!" 

She attempted to wave her hand, and 
gently whispered, 

" Send for no one — my doctor is with 
me — my poor father thinks it nothing — 
but say no more. I always knew it — feel 
for him, not for me." 

Norah had no natural self-command. 
She covered her face with her hands, and 
wept aloud — she could not speak. 

"You agitate me too much/ said th$ 
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flying girl, " I trust I die in peace, for I 
know my Saviour. I have never forgotten 
my mother, neither her rapid death. Leave 
me. 

The doctor was behind the couch, leaning 
his head upon his hands. He waved to 
them to leave ; his only hope was in perfect 
quiet. 

As poor Norah wept on, Miss Dun- 
can dragged her away — while so doing 
a tremendous crash was heard. Things 
rolling and falling' down, such as pictures, 
frames, glasses, tables, trays, &c, &c, thun- 
dered down on the floor, one after another ; 
then followed shouts of astonishment, 
laughter, surprise, and anger. 

,c Oh ! my toe ! — my wounded toe !" were 
the words Norah heard on reaching the 
scene of action } and the General spinning 
round the room in spasmodic agony. 

u Who has murdered me ! Who, in the 
name of Heaven, has brought all this scaf- 
folding down on me ! Bring him out I bring 
him out, I say?" 
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So saying, oat crept the guilty one 
upon all fours, from beneath the ruins of 
the tableaux frames. There was the awk- 
ward Gardiner ! and in such a plight I coat 
all torn, covered with bits of* broken glass, 
hair and face besmeared with lemonade, cake ! 
Who can describe the scene at this mo- 
ment ! All eyes were upon the culprit, while 
he cried out, 

44 Beg pardon ! beg pardon ! how could 
all this have happened, hey ! hum ! what! 1 
was looking for Miss Dairy mple; and, on 
seeing her go under this place, I followed 
— never dreaming it would fall — didn't 
know it would come down with a touch, 
and break all your things ! Every one of 
them broken, eh? how unlucky 1" 

It was impossible not to laugh; the 
General and everybody were in fits ; and 
poor Norah laughed louder than all ; for a 
combination of feelings threw her into real 
hysterics ; the more she thought of 
Clara, and cried, the louder seemed her 
laugh. 
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" Come ; now the tableaux is down, let 
us dance the merrier I" exclaimed the Gene* 
ral, recovering from his pain ; and begin- 
ning to pull Norah round the room. 

The latter remonstrated, and mentioned 
Clara. 

a Pooh ! only a cold," said the uncon- 
scious man, who was now heated with wine 
— and for half an hour, poor Norah could 
not escape. 

That night, she retired with feelings 
so overwrought and excited, as to bring on 
a fever, which confined her to her bed for 
some days. When again she could send 
to enquire after her friend. The house was 
shut up — Clara dead, and her father a luna- 
tic! 

Norah was perfectly ill and miserable. 
She thought she could never get up again. 
What thoughts rushed into her mind dur- 
ing those few days of confinement — thoughts 
of all she had seen done in her London 
whirl — thoughts of reproach, that Clara 
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and herself had never spoken of Eternity 
together, and now Clara had entered it. 
Oh ! if she had but known Arthur, or Lu- 
cilla, both so religious, they might have 
been all in all to her in leading her to ier 
Saviour — though she, in her last moments, 
trusted she had sought Him long before. 

Agonizing were her reflections, and Lu- 
cilla shared them. Yet she would 
say — 

u We are not to judge; remember, No- 
rah, Providence is inscrutable ; His ways are 
not our ways/' 

Then came resolutions of following Lu- 
cilla's life and giving up her own; she could 
teach the poor, and visit the wretched in 
their hidden abodes, as Lucilla was now 
doing, even in London. 

As for " Busy Bee", by the end of the 

fourth morning she had lost all patience — 

declared Norah's illness sham — said she 

had been so accustomed to hear of shocking 

events all her life, such as a ball at night 
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tfnd a death in the morning — she could 
not see any reason for such extra fine feel- 
ings; above all, she would hear no longer of 
putting off any engagement, or declining 
any friendly visits, having already lost 
several, to her great vexation. 

Norah, accordingly, willing, to oblige, 
descended in the afternoon to the drawing- 
room. 

" Now pray remember, Norab," began 
Lady Barbara, " that time is going on, we 
cannot be in London for ever, and not one 
half I intended to see, or to do, has been 
accomplished — for instance, Vauxhal! — our 
party there has never come off; and these 
fine nights must not be lost — I will fix it at 
once "for next Monday, and you can write 
the invitations — we must be as quick as 
possible. I imagine a great many people 
may call to-day, as you have been ill and 
invisible since that Portman Square affair. 
Now, let me see how we can arrange our 
party — People always vex me so much, * 
one is out, and another is not in ; and there, 

VOL. I. N 
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to be sure, is a double knock — what are we* 
to do? — I dare say it is Colonel Arlston 
come to inquire how we are after the downfal 
of those tables; however, I shall not tell 
him, for he has no business to come here 
only to ask that; or perhaps it is Lady 
Taylor, come to propose a visit to that 
Female Society, to which I promised to 
subscribe — but I have no time to take care 
of other people's souls, while I am so busy 
with your body — I anj sure I have no wish 
to waste my time in pleasure, as I told her; 
indeed, I do belong to the Widows' and 
Orphans' Asylum, and am on the Committee 
for Abandoned Young Women, and have 
put my name on the list for the Old 
Wounded Sailors, and Soldiers, anfi all 
this I told her; and now, unless you are 
quick, I really must run off to see about 
some of these things — but oh ! here is our 
visitor— oh ! so it is only you, Mr. Barclay, 
after all ! — I am so disappointed — I thought 
"it was Colonel Arlston, Lady Taylor, or 
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somebody else — we see you every day, 
and just now we are really too busy to see 
you at all." 

Mr. Barclay begged pardon ; he had not 
seen Miss Dalrymple for some days, and 
had heard she was ill — hoped he did not 
intrude. 

" Oh, no !" cried Norah, with all her 
usual frank, cordiality of manner, " I am 
quite well by this time, you know Lady Bar- 
bara, and are sure that, if you wait until 
she is unoccupied, you will wait all day — 
pray sit down, we are always pleased to 
see you." 

She then told him of the Vauxhall 
party. 

Mr. Barclay was charmed to hear of it. 

" These lovely hot, moonlight nights — 
he so much wished to see the fireworks — so 
fine — so well contrived." 

The busy, little lady walked backwards 
and forwards, talking to herself, and run- 
ning after cards and notes — and then asked 
who were to form this party ; but on each 
N 2 
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proposal made, there were a hundred ob- 
jections and oppositions in return ; all their 
acquaintances were proposed, and", in re- 
turn, rejected ; they had first to decide 
upon four, who could go in her large coach ; 
but who the four were to be, could not be 
settled. 

" Of course, you, Nora, would wish for 
a few young men as beaux ; but I do 
not, although scarcely more married than 
yourself, as Sir Jeremiah, lying up on the 
sofa there, is no manner of use, by way of 
protection. But the young men can follow 
us, and find their own way ; still I should 
not choose to go without a gentleman to 
hand us out, and take care of us ; in* 
deed, it would not be proper to go without 
one. But now no time must be lost. What 
do you propose, as to ladies?" 

We need not say, that to each one named, 
an insuperable objection was raised. One 
had offended her, and deserved no such 
pleasure ; another had a carriage of her 
own ; a third was too fat or too big; 
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others talked too much ; in short, she did 
think Norah was the most provoking person 
in the world— quite incapable of finding 
out the right people to make up a pleasant 
party." 

" But I cannot waste any more time 
talking such nonsense; if you have nothing 
better to do, than to sit down and amuse 
yourself, I have business to transact, and 
must be off ; write any invitations you 
please ; but, remember, not one of those 
persons you mentioned shall belong to my 
carriage ; and that I desire to have an agree- 
able party ; and it must be on Monday." 

Mr. Barclay solicited permission to as- 
sist. Norah gladly accepted his aid. 

He also pleaded his wish to be ap- 
pointed, the especial protector of the 
ladies — to this Lady Barbara agreed ; and, 
also, that he should dine with them, before 
joining the whole party — and then these 
two sat down together, to write invitations 
—and taking the general rule for granted, 
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that everybody would be pre-engaged, be- 
cause their company was desired. 

They wrote about twenty invitations — 
the first four were to occupy the places in 
the carriage, and then the others were to 
join the party. 

Korah sent, amongst others, to the 
Grahams, her Scotch friends, and very 
agreeable persons, whom she knew to be just 
arrived in town, and to whom she wished 
to pay attention ; she could not possibly 
avoid asking the Flesleys; and young 
Gardiner would certainly come, as a thing 
of course. 

While thus writing, they became very 
merry, and indulged, occasionally, in a 
hearty laugh at Lady Barbara's expense. 

Mr. Barclay was beginning to feel him* 
self pleasantly intimate, when another 
knock announced other visitors. 

"Who are they? The Walpoles and 
Arthur l" 

Norah started, became scarlet, and ran 
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to meet them— embraced Anna Maria, and 
was so happy to see all of them; then 
shaking hands with Arthur, thoughts of 
Clara Duncan rushed upon her, and unbid- 
den tears came to her eyes. 

44 Oh ! had you but been with her !" were 
the words almost uttered, but she said: 
44 Oh ! I have had such a shock ! 1 must 
tell you about it" 

She began, and then hastened with them 
to a sofa, at the other end of the room. 
How she wished Mr. Barclay and all his 
notes were gone ! 

She was just beginning to pour forth her 
warm and tender feelings concerning poor 
Clara, when in came Lady Barbara in high 
bustle. 

44 I heard visitors announced — Melville 
— Walpoie, I think John said — oh! here 
they are already, and on the sofa — who are 
they, pray V 

14 My friends, Lady Barbara," said No- 
rah, impatiently turning towards her, 44 Mr. 
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and Mrs. Walpole, and Mr. Melville. Tea 
know them — you remember Lochaw?" 

" Oh ! that rained place and family — oh, 
indeed ! pray are all the notes written? 
Ah ! I see, Mr. Barclay, yon are finishing 
them — you and Norah did them, I sup- 
pose? I wonder company should have 
been received when there was so pauch to 
do — but nothing with a hat upon its head 
can be refused by Norah. Well, seal the 
notes, and John can take them directly." 

Mr. Barclay good-naturedly begged he 
might have the entire charge of sealing 
and delivering — giving Norah a look that 
intimated his intention to keep them in hia 
own possession, and to get them out of the 
room, in order to prevent a second scrutiny 
of names, and all interference as to which 
should or should not be sent. 

Norah, meanwhile, was seated on the 
sofa, between her friends, holding Anna 
Maria's hand ; and when she dared, glan- 
cing up at Arthur. 
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When she again mentioned Clara, tears 
were in her eyes — yet her spirits brighten- 
ed, she felt refreshed, and reanimated at the 
eight of Arthur, who sat cordially and 
sympathizingly looking upon her — oh! 
what a oharm there was in his very look. 
Mr. Barclay, when seeking to speak pri- 
vately to Norah, concerning the notes, saw 
the friendly glances between them, and a 
momentary spasm of surprise came over 
his generally quiet, uninteresting face. 

Whea Norah did turn towards him, she 
hurriedly said, 

44 Oh ! thank you, Mr. Barclay, my aunt 
is, I am sure, much obliged to you — good 
day, Mr. Barclay — I fear your cab has been 
too long kept waiting/' 

44 Good day, indeed! something new 
this/' murmured Mr. Barclay, as he quitted 
the room, with ail the mysterious notes. 

Mrs. Walpole's and Arthur's eyes followed 
him, but they said nothing. 

Norah now entered upon the particulars 
respecting Clara, as she had been known bo th to 
» 5 
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the Walpoles and to Arthur. Lady Bar- 
bara interrupted the detail, by remarking 
that Norah had, on the late event, laughed 
jnuch more than she had cried, for she was 
thereat the time, and bad heard her. 

Norah was now obliged to describe Mr. 
Gardiner's movements on that occasion. 

" Is there any truth in the report of his 
engagement to a certain friend of mine?" 
was Anna Maria's question. 

"Who do you mean?" said Norah, co- 
louring up. " I know nothing about him 
or his friends.* 

" That's not true," interrupted Busy Bee, 
" for you see him nearly every day — but as 
to his engagements, I don't suppose you do 
take any particular notice, provided he is 
ready to dance with you, whenever you want 
a partner." 

Anna Maria turned up her lip with an 
odd smile, and then began telling what had 
brought them to town, and hoped they, 
should see much of dear Norah, although 
still in mourning. 
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The dear Duke had pressed them so 
much to attend his last carnival, that they 
made up their minds to be there, and 
Arthur's college term being up, he had met 
them in London on the previous day. 
Arthur mentioned their intention to attend 
the Ancient Concert of Sacred Music on 
Saturday morning. Would Miss Dalrym- 
pie like to hear it?" 

"Oh, of all things!" 

And Mr. Walpole added, 

" There will be the Duke's ball — Auna 
Maria can take you to it quite well — he is 
so very kind, he desires us to bring our 
friends, and I shall so enjoy your being 
there! So arrange all with Anna Maria, 
and we will call and take you with us." 

Here Lady Barbara interposed. 

u She did not suppose Lady Elp hi n stone 
would hear of Miss Dairy mple's going to 
any such public place, without herself; she 
being her chaperone. Norah was under 
her care — not that she wanted to go out, or 
should even like to go to the Dukes house 
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at all — she believed it was horridly cold 
and uncomfortable — but she did not think 
Norah could go alone, and she should have 
fancied a lady in Mrs, Walpole's state 
would not think of going out in the even- 
ing. 

Norah well knew the meaning of all this 
tirade ; and supplicatingly looked at Anna 
Maria — Arthur quickly joined in the ap- 
peal, Mr. Walpole asked Anna Maria if it 
were not possible to remove any difficulty 
of this kind — Mrs. Walpole did the good- 
natured thing, and begged Lady Barbara 
Bury would accompany them. 

44 You will not find it a bore — the duke 
will be charmed to see so large a party, and 
Lady Eiphinstone surely will not object to 
Norah's going, if you are so very kind as 
to chaperone us." 

Lady Bury could at first scarcely think 
of such a self-sacrifice, but at length gra- 
ciously acceded, simply on Norah's account. 
So the ball at D — house was une chose arran- 
gee for the following Friday. 
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In rather an excited state of mind, did 
Norah find herself seated by Arthur's side 
at the Hanover Square Concert Rooms on 
the following morning. 

What hours of enjoyment were hers on that 
day! the very first crash of the instruments, 
at the opening of the glorious symphony, 
awakened ecstatic feelings ; and how were 
they increased as the music went on ? Her 
sensations were those of enchantment 
— never had she listened to such perfect 
music — such magnificent bass, treble, and 
contralto, voices — all resounded in her mu-> 
sical soul. 

The Judgment Hymn of Luther was 
given at the desire of the directing Arch- 
bishop of York. She saw that venerable 
prelate and his musical family, and that of 
the Bishop of London, and the Archbishop of 
Dublin, all giving way to their emotions — 
indeed, so majestically was it sung, that 
the deep, deep tones thrilled through every 
heart— she positively wept. 

. And then was sung the touching melody 
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Che faro senza Euridice. It was almost 
too harrowiag to her ; and again her feel- 
ings overcame her. 

The last piece was Beethoven's master- 
piece in pathos, the " Adelaida," which for 
the time, kept her in silent, mystic en- 
chantment. 

Arthur was, by no means, dead to har- 
mony such as this ; bat his temperament 
was too calm to be much moved by mere 
sounds. 

He confessed himself not sufficiently 
musicul, and quoted in favor of it and 
against himself his favorite divines, such 
as Herbert, Hooker, and Sanderson, who all 
esteemed music greatly, " looking upon it as 
a powerful engine in exciting devotional 
feelings and raising the thoughts up- 
wards." 

At any rate, these two young people seem- 
yd to find the crowded concert room, and its 
melody favorable for interchanging thought, 
as if it gave a freer current to lovers' feel- 
ings, than silence, and solitude; not chat 
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they had acknowledged to each other any 
such feelings; but over Norah, there was 
already creeping the silent charm of unac- 
knowledged love. 

Amidst the pieces of music they had such 
snatches of enjoyable converse — such de- 
lightful moments in which they had courage 
to explain its emotions ; and they both 
seemed to have less of timidity in describ- 
ing what images filled their imaginations as 
to life and its powers of happiness, and their 
ideas of enjoyment in it. As the concert 
was drawing to a close, Arthur asked, 
timidly, when they should meet again. It 
had been her own thought — for she knew 
he would enter into no gaiety, as he was 
now, all but a consecrated priest; and, 
deeply feeling the serious responsibility of 
his sacred profession. 

To mention the vulgar, miscellaneous 
party for Vauxhali was impossible. 

Could she suggest a walk in the Kensing- 
ton Gardens, the morning after she had 
gone through what she deemed now would 
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be an ordeal, without him. She mentioned 
it — he instantly assented-— still, two days 
must intervene. 

Where did she go on Sunday? Might 
Mr. Walpole and himself take her to church? 
he should so much like her to hear his friend 
Trevars — now a renowned preacher in a 
chapel not far distant. 

She joyfully agreed to the plan, and then 
returned home, first to pour out her delighted 
feelings to Lucilla, respecting that most per- 
fect of all concerts — and then to give herself 
up, in her own room, to a delightful reverie. 
Covering her face with her hands, she re- 
called the late delicious sounds, and still 
more delicious words. 

On Sunday morning it rained heavily; 
she could not go out; but in the afternoon it 
cleared. Mr. Walpole and Arthur, who 
were in the house opposite, came over at 
two, but they had not been many minutes 
seated when Mr. Barclay and Gardiner 
were announced. They entered, and rer 
mained as accustomed intimates, Norah 
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fidgetted, and hoped they would soon leave 
— but Lady Barbara was particularly loqua- 
cious, and perceiving that Norah was at- 
tempting to glide away with hdr new friends, 
cried out to know why she was in such 
haste. 

The church was mentioned, as being at a 
distauce. 

" Oh, then we will all go together/' said 
Busy Bee; u we will not be left behind." 
' And on finding Arthur was at the head of the 
party, and to lead the way, she desired him 
to take her, and instantly seized his arm. 

Norah half boldly resolved to take the 
other, but being placed between Mr. Bar** 
clay and Gardiner, determined to lean on 
both gentlemen, and follow — not a little out 
of sorts with her two common-place com- 
panions. 

At last they reached a small, much 
crowded London Chapel. Norah took ad-, 
vantage of the crush to separate from her 
protectors, and aided by Arthur, entered a 
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pew with him, the others making their way 
close behind them. 

The incumbent of the chapel was the 
famed preacher of the time, and still known 
for his eloquence and impassioned diction, 
and his singularly rapid enunciation. 

But Norah's thoughts were not with the 
preacher; she felt as if under inspiration, 
kneeling by Arthur's side, and listening 
with him to that divine, and most 
precious service of our church! The 
prayers, how wonderfully expressive did 
they seem of all the feelings and wants 
of human life! The chants, how grand — 
how sacred ! The Nunc Dimitis, what at 
union of tenderness, faith and resignation. 

She could have wished every one away 
but herself; above all, to be disembarrassed 
of the two others behind her; but already 
they had settled themselves, comme membres 
defamitte, and what could Arthur think of 
either? Were they worthy of her choice? 

The voice of the clergyman had much 
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struck her, as she entered the chapel — with 
a deep and sonorous tone he was reading 
the first lesson, and the sacred Word sounded 
to her as it had never done before. Arthur 
opened the chapters and read them with 
her, the fortieth of Isaiah — the twelfth 
chapter of St. Luke. 

Who knows not the poetry, the magnificent 
language of scripture, when read in cased 
of emotion — when something touches the 
heart; she could have exclaimed with rap- 
ture, at some of those flowing periods—, 
those solemnly simple, yet eloquent appeals 
of the God-head to man. She half won* 
dered if it could be the same she had learnt 
as a school-girl's lesson, upon which she had 
never paused or made a reflection. 

The sermon began, and it was the first 
Evangelical discourse she had ever listened 
to. That period was just bursting forth 
when the Church of England awoke from 
her lethargy — roused all hearts to know 
themselves sleeping and dead, and intro- 
duced the age of religious reaction now so 
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far spread in the country, and for which 
we bless Heaven ! Notwithstanding all the 
errors and heresies which arose with it, the 
soil no longer is barren — rife alone with 
dead weeds. No, the field of religious, 
heartfelt feeling is rich and luxuriant, and 
we rejoice all the same although weeds and 
tares will rise up with the fruits and 
flowers. 

The sermon was wonderfully adapted 
to the hearts and consciences of the congre- 
gation. It was one of those discourses de- 
livered with overpowering eloquence, yet 
clear and distinct in its reasoning, and genu- 
ine in its pathos. 

How Norah listened; but her thoughts 
were on Arthur — this was his friend — he 
had a similar voice — he would preach the 
same doctrine. And at the bottom of her 
heart she exclaimed, 

" Shall I be the happy person to listen to 
him ! Oh, how fervent should I be — how 
devout in spirit, with such a teacher! 
Never, never, would 1 go through the 
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world's thraldom again. My conduct 
should test the reality of my religion as I 
know his does." 

On looking round the church, how sur- 
prised she was to see the very faces she 
had learnt to know at the opera and at 
many of the balls, so much does eloquence 
attract the world of fashion to hear solemn 
warnings against themselves; for such was 
the sermon. 

"And well it is so!" was Arthur's reply 
to her, on her remarking it to him. 4l John- 
son says, ' the man who is. dead to elo- 
quence, despises Heaven's splendid gift of 
speech.' " 

m Norah espied Lucilla and Lady Elphin- 
stone in a corner — they never spoke to 
her on such subjects, but she knew this was 
the food on which they lived. 

44 Ah !" she thought, " I should be as re- 
ligious as they are, had I but Arthur to 
guide me !" 

On quitting the chapel, she took care not 
to quit Arthur's arm ; and one of the other 
gentlemen, who still kept close at hand, 
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had to offer a reluctant arm to Lady Barbara 
and attempted to make observations to 
Norah, who turned a deaf ear to any words 
save those of Arthur. He was silent and 
grave, but he made some few remarks which 
she eagerly took up and dwelt upon. 

He would not re-enter the house; but 
Gardiner and Barclay did, and sat talking 
for an hour to revenge themselves for Norah's 
cutting them as they declared — for the 
first time, she lost her desire to please — 
hated their trite flatteries, and almost look- 
ing unamiablo, sat revolving in her mind 
the decided superiority of Arthur Melville 
over every other human being, and the pos- 
sibility or impossibility of his caring for her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LONDON FINISHED. 



He joineth the circle of folly and heapeth on the fire 
of excitement, 

And hand joineth hand to keep on the toil of amuse- 
ment, > 

While the secret aching heart is void of all but dis- 
appointment. 



Monday arrived without Norah being really- 
aware who was to comprise the projected 
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party to Vauxhall — she had received rather 
unfortunate answers ; each person would 
come if they could, but they were not 
quite sure, only they were exceedingly 
obliged, at all events, for the place so kindly 
reserved for them. Korah could only say 
to Busy Bee, she was not quite sure of the 
individuals of the party, but, doubtless, it 
would all go off very well. 

Late in the afternoon, Gardiner came in 
expressly to remain with them; and with 
his usual nonchalance, invited himself to 
dinner, previous to going to Vauxhall. 

Mr. Barclay was there already — for some- 
time past he had been shewing his devo- 
tion by all the little courtesies of which life 
is composed; and now, perhaps, for the 
first time, shewed some annoyance at Mr. 
Gardiner's presence; he was quite certain 
of Norah's indifference to him, yet wanted 
the field alone to himself this one particu- 
lar night; dinner over, Korah went to 
finish her demi-toilette — and while so oc- 
cupied, double knocks were heard in quick 
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succesion ; every one of the invited as they 
arrived, being " charmed to assure her they 
were disengaged." 

The large, amiable, broad-talking Scotch 
Grahames were the first, thanking Norah for 
her amiable invitation ; then followed fat Mrs. 
Pleshleyj because her favorite, Mr, Clifford, 
pressed her so much to join the 
party, as he was resolved to go; then 
came Mr. Barclay's mother and sister, and 
Mr. Gardiner's uncle-^-one had induced 
another, and all, evidently, expected a set 
of carriages to drive up to the door and 
conduct them in due order. 

Norah's wits were now called into play, 
and she began rapidly arranging in her 
mind a carriage for one, and a plan for an- 
other, when horror of horrors! Lady 
Hamilton, Miss Douglas, and Colonel St. 
John made their appearance, all quite 
curious to see how Norah and Lady 
Barbara could arrange a party. They 
assured her they had just a spare hour 
before they went to practise their private 

vol. J. o 
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charades and tableaux* at the exclusive 

Lady J '» in Grosvenor Square, so they 

rejoiced to say "yes" to her agreeable 
Vauxhall proposal. 

What could she or Mr. Barclay hare 
been about to ask them, was her reflection, 
it was so dreadfully unfortunate; but she had 
done it in the spirit of seeking to be hos- 
pitable and sociable with all the world. 
Happily, they had their own carriage- 
only she could not bear them to see the 
society assembled — such positive, tag-rag^ 
and-bob«tail — above all, that Colonel St 
John and Mr. Gardiner should meet there — 
since the Glenorm visit, they had not heard 
of each other's existence, as persons in dif- 
ferent circles never meet in London. 

One other double knock, the room was 
almost dark, and very full, when in marched 
the Walpoles and Arthur Melville. 

u Heavens ! what has brought them — no 
one invited them, surely \ n 

Such was her thought ; and all was now 
over with poor Nbrah ; her ready tongue failed 
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her. She knew whose keen, searching eye 
would observe the slightest deviation from 
truth — and how instantly she should fall in 
his esteem ; what could he think now — 
how was it that when he had asked how 
they could meet again, she did not tell 
him of this proposed party? He must 
observe Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Barclay both 
standing by her, and each rather rudely 
pressing on her so as to be the nearest — 
and both assuming great intimacy. 

The first thing that relieved her was the 
commotion made by the Graham ladies, in 
order to waddle up to Mrs. Walpole, and 
loudly call out,in broad Scotch, their delight at 
seeing their ain cousin ; she did not seem 
to remember them at all, and certainly had 
no idea that they were in England, or any 
sort of wish to be encumbered with a 
Scotch colony, just as she eame to town, 
simply for her own amusement — " Scotch 
Highland bores, though the Highlands 
are the fashion, she must be quit ot 
them/' But they would not be quit 6f her 
o 2 
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— they pulled her by the arm, called her their 
auld pet — the little Anna Maria — re- 
minded her of auld lang syne in Edin- 
burgh, when she run about a red-headed 
lassie in the streets, or like a wild cat in 
the meadows." 

She looked daggers at Norah for bringing 
them together — and seized the first breathing 
moment for telling her so — when Arthur, 
coming forward somewhat warmly, said — 

" Stop, do not blame Miss Dalrymple — 
she never invited us/' with a stress on the 
words — "Lady Barbara Bury did, and I 
was too glad to come ; but it is very plainly 
a case of c I hope I don't intrude/ " 

" No, indeed, it is not," replied Norah, 
recovering herself at once ; " you will 
always be welcome wherever I am/' 

So saying, she remained by his side, and 
resolutely determined to let everything go 
its own way< — she would not lose Arthur. 

But now came the "tug of war:" the 
Grahams had come in a hackney coach, and 
sent it away ; and in those days there were 
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no cabs. Lady Barbara began making a 
fine uproar as to how they were to go, and 
to blame Norah, before all the company, 
for inviting so many, and yet would not 
hear of any one leaving the party. 

Mr. Barclay exerted himself to relieve 
Norah — offered his own phroton for every- 
body's service; and as the Walpoles and 
Hamiltons had their own carriages, one 
hackney coach would have settled the 
affair ; but Lady Barbara would not hear 
of such a thing, while she would insist on 
having only four in her own vehicle, and 
those four must not be gentlemen — for that 
indeed, she thought, would be quite im- 
proper in her widow-bewitched sort of 
state, as she remarked, having no protec- 
tion from Sir Jeremiah, while he lay like 
a dead block, upon a sofa. 11 

However, in: c! U e time, aided by extra 
carriages, or extra something else, all was 
arranged, and in such a manner that both 
Gardiner and Arthur went outside Lady 
Barbara's carriage, and Mr. Barclay in- 
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side ; and when they arrived at Yfcuxhall, 
a dexterous jerk in handing ont Ladj 
Barbara, cleverly left her to Arthur's care, 
while Nojah found herself obliged to take 
not only Mr, Barclay's arm but also Mr. 
Gardiner's, who immediately dosed on the 
other side of her. 

Norah, for the next hour became the 
complete manmuvrer, she was vexed with 
her mal-adroitness all along, and now she 
was bent on some ru$e-de-guerre to get rid 
of the two now fastened on her, perhaps, 
for the whole evening ; but she was grati- 
fied tp observe that the care of Lady Barbara 
had been handed over to Mr. Barclay's 
uncle, while Arthur followed closely behind 
herself. 

Then began her contrivances to shake off 
her two tormentors if possible ; first she 
walked most hurriedly, in order as she 
said to get up with the Walpoles or the 
Hamiltons who were already in the gardens; 
then somehow they took a wrong turning, 
and ?he had a stone in her shoe which hurt 
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her, so then they crawled <m at a foot's 
pace; and then again suddenly she per- 
ceived that they were in one of the walk* 
with none of her party, none of the ladtes 
of it, at leasts at all oear her. 

Oh, dear!" she exclaimed, " I have lost 
Lady Barbara my ohaperene — * she will 
never forgive me— which way shall we 
turn ! I cannot possibly be without her-~ 
where can she be gone ! and all the «th4r» 
too 1 Pray do go one of yeu and see," she 
said, looking alternately at Mr. Barclay and 
Gardiner ; the latter never heard when he 
did not wish it— the former was exceedingly 
good* tempered and ready to accede to any 
wish of Norah's, so he immediately walked 
down the alMe, illuminated with its pretty 
coloured lamps, to see where their party 
was* 

Arthur, who had been standing behind 
them, now stepped forward to ask her a 
question, ahe took his arm directly, and 
what could he say in objection— nothing of 
course. 
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" Now then," cried Norah, gaily, "which 
way shall we go? we had better follow Mr. 
Barclay, I suppose." And turning down 
another walk, she gave herself up to the 
enjoyment of the scene as milch as it was 
in her power to do ; but her two compani- 
ons, however, were too unlike to suit each 
other, and when at last they did rejoin their 
party, it seemed almost an awkward ren- 
contre, Mr. Barclay coming up and giving 
broad hints as to his right to be honored 
with Miss Dalrymple's arm, which, however, 
he got no more. 

Then there was a great deal of noise, 
joking, laughing and talking ; brilliant 
fire-works, and painted effects of all kjnds; 
long, pretty vistas, with sights at the end, 
feats in dancing, exhibitions on horseback, 
&c, &c, all of which JNorah would have 
thought vastly amusing, had her companions 
thought so too ; as it was, she only felt 
that it was une chose manquee, and that 
she should be glad when it was all over. 

Whenever the Hamilton party met them, 
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and Colonel St. John perceived Arthur at 
Norah's side, whom he had not seen since 
the Glenorra days, he particularly addressed 
him, and strenuously exerted himself in 
Conversing with Norah. 
. Although he was now evidently the de- 
voted slave and shadow of Charlotte 
Douglas, still he was a very Haman, and to 
him every Mordecai must bow ; he must 
show his superior powers ; no one must en- 
gross but himself; he still desired to be 
Norah's great master spirit As they 
watched the fire-works together, or met in 
the crossing of the pretty vistas, he and 
Miss Douglas had ever an amusing anecdote 
or a witty and satirical observation to make. 
Arthur was cool but quite calm, and dealt 
ready repartees in the negative. Norah 
succumbed, thought their wit brilliant; 
their satire pointed and just. 

" So Colonel St John has as much influ- 
ence as ever," thought Arthur, " alas 1 that 
it should be so 1" and then in a low voice 
he said. " Does no one yet come up to 
O 5 
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Colonel St. John in your ideas? Is no 
one even in London talented beside him?' 
Norah blushed crimson, and at first replied 
that in such a trifling place as Vauxhail, 
she would gladly dispense with the fa- 
tiguing exertion of intellect Colonel St. 
John ever imposed on all near him ; but 
then she stopped abruptly in her sentence, 
thinking at the same moment how tho- 
roughly all the merriment of that evening 
was gone, owing to her engrossing feelings 
towards him on whose arm she leant. 
What were Col. St. John's wonderful and en- 
chanting talents, when placed in the balance 
with the goodness and good sense of Arthur 
Melville? 

All returned home, we may suppose, 
much as they had come to the garden, 
with the exception of one little difference ; 
Mr. Barclay went home with his own 
family, and Arthur Melville took his place 
in the carriage. 

That evening, however, brought things to 
a crisis, and made a decided man of one of 



the party } the sleek, contented, round-faced 
little Barclay was, for the first time in his 
life, put out — he had felt piqued, and very 
uneasy thoughts had beset him during the 
evening. There was a something wrong, 
a something he did not quite understand 
in Norah now ; who was that Mr. Melville 
that seemed to be always in the way ? He 
had fancied it all plain sailing before. No 
difficulties whatever — as he had expressed 
in a letter to a younger brother a short 
time previous to this party, 

" You know how long and how seriously 
I have been wishing to settle down at 
Ripley Hall with some suitable partner for 
life; and 1 quite Consider it the leading 
star in my lot to have been introduced, on 
my arrival in London, to the very girl who, 
in beauty of person and eharm of manner, 
suits me perfectly, and who, I dare vouch, 
will be as delighted to become your sister- 
in-law, as I shall be to make her so. She 
is just the girl to like being loved, and to 
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have a husband and a home of her own ; 
and I see no harm in that — there is a 
frankness and a cordiality in all her. be- 
haviour to me, not to be mistaken, and I 
am merely now waiting the proper court- 
ship time, before I make my happiness a 
settled point." 

After the Vauxhall party, Barclay thought 
the sooner all was settled the better, for 
certain people were beginning to assume 
uncomfortable aspects, and should now be 
put out of the way at once. Accordingly, 
the most proper of proposals were sent to 
Lady Elphinstone ; Sir Hay never being 
visible to visitors, Barclay scarcely ven- 
tured to address him on the subject. Al- 
though, as he expressed in his letter to 
Lady Elphinstone, he had, in the only op- 
portunity afforded him of seeing Sir Hay, 
distinctly mentioned the rent roll of Ripley 
Manor ; aud that since that period he had 
the high satisfaction of believing himself 
so sure of Miss Dalrymple's affections, that 
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the small income would be deemed sufficient 
by her, and also by her friends in the Hotel ; 
all of whom had all along shown him such 
marked kindness. 

, Having perused this letter, Lady Elphin- 
stone sent for Norah, who obeyed the sum- 
mons, trembling as usual, fearful something 
might have transpired, perhaps, concerning 
the -last night's party, to displease her 
guardian, and she was the more alarmed 
at a certain significance of manner as she 
approached her aunt. 

A letter was put into her hand, and 
Norah hardly dared to open it. 

" You need not be frightened," said 
Lady Elphinstone, " I believe it is the 
very thing you most wish for ; have you not 
longed for an offer all your life? Now you 
shall be alone for a few minutes — I will 
go to Sir Hay, and then return and talk it 
over with you." 

" Oh, what a disappointing offer this is !" 
exclaimed Norah, a and this is my first— 
and I expected such exquisite pleasure, 
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such delightful, thrilling feelings in being 
told that I was loved, in reading that I was 
the chosen of some one's heart— and yet I 
have now no romantic feelings whatever, 
but tbiuk this letter cool and disagreeable, 
stupid, and impertinent ; sure of my af- 
fections indeed ! I quite dislike him/' 

Such were Norah's reflections on reading 
and re-reading the letter, getting up and 
sitting down, walking about the room; try- 
ing in vain to keep still on chair, sofa, 
fauteuil, or yrie-dieu. 

" How more than disappointing, how 
over-provoking, how different to all the 
offers in novels; how different to what 

A '& would be/ 1 she could not even say 

his name to herself, " at any rate he ought 
to have asked me myself — not my aunt; 
one thing is certain, 1 will not have him. 
But there again, 1 did resolve I would 
marry the very first time I had an op- 
portunity, and half the girls I know are 
marrying, or being married already. And 
I suppose he is ju&t as good a match as most 
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others — but yet, how I hated him all laat 
night-*— so common-place — such a broad face, 
such unmeaning eyes — such a vacant laugh, 
showing all his white teeth, and with 
nothing to say worth hearing — so over 
neatly dressed too, I am sure he is finical 
and priggish; — oh! the contrast to that 
classical — " 

Here Lady Elphinstone entered the room, 
and seemed to divine Norah's very unecstatic 
state, and to be almost amused at it. 

u So, you don't find an offer so very de- 
lightful, nothing so romantic or charming 
after all. You see what falsehoods novel* 
tell you. How injurious to common, daily 
happiness is such reading ; you fancied a 
fine hero, as your Aunt Margaret would tell 
you, to come in dressed in velvet and steel, 
and going down on his knees, and saying 
all manner of melting things. But now, 
however, let us discuss it a little. Sir Hay 
is indignant, but then nothing will content 
him for his relatives — while as he sees no 
one, and introduces no one to you, I tell 
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him he is a little unreasonable. You may 
4ecide for yourself. We know the fortune 
.to be £1,500 a-year— small, but sure; the 
place pretty and well situated, and York- 
shire a very good county to live in. He 
has quite enough to support you in a middle 
circle, in which I believe there is more of 
happiness, comfort, and religion, than in 
any other/' 

Norah replied not, and Lady Elphinstone 
resumed, 

" Still, as you look rather startled, do 
not hurry yourself. If you wish it I will 
undertake to bring round Sir Hay — if not, 
you may hope for other admirers, and I 
can answer for you that you are too young 
as yet to fix so difinitely ; you may like to 
reflect for a year or so; yet T would not 
lightly put away a desirable person, who 
shows, frankly, his willingness todevotehim- 
self to you for life." 

As they so conversed, or rather as Lady 
Elphinstone was thus talking to Norah more 
.expansively than usual, Mr. Walpole and 
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Arthur were ushered in, having come to 
take Norah for the walk iu the Park she had 
herself proposed, Arthur doubting whe- 
ther he ought to walk alone with her in 
London. 

She looked red and pale by turns, and 
both Lady Elphinstone and herself appeared 
disturbed; their countenances betraying 
anxiety and seriousness; indeed, the former 
thought Norah was surely too much oc- 
cupied to go out, just now. But Norah on 
the contrary begged leave to do so, and 
said it would do her head good, and then 
asked hesitatingly, if they could not write 
after luncheon. 

. They walked accordingly, and the park, 
the Serpentine, and Kensington Gardens, 
looked their best, although the rich green, 
which in early spring certainly does adorn 
the trees in London in a superior manner 
was fast fading, owing to the heated, 
green-house atmosphere ! she spoke very 
little, but, unconsciously, was leaning quite 
heavily all the time on Arthur's arm, and was 
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balancing her lot, revolting her prospects, 
and dwelling on possibilities and probabi- 
lities very nearly connected witfr ber walk- 
ing companion. 

Mr. Walpole met another friend and 
talked with him; and Arthur, thinking 
Norah appeared fatigued, took her to 
a bench in the Gardens, whereon two 
or three other persons were already 
seated. 

" May I ask of what yon are thinking; 
Miss. Dairy tuple?" said Arthur, breaking a 
longer silence, than was usual between 
them. 

44 What! Mr. Barclay !" returned Norah; 
then starting at the name, she had uncon- 
sciously uttered, she roused herself— 
" What did I say I was thinking of— I 
mean, that old Mr. Barclay, who was with 
Lady Barbara ; such a very odd man — be 
makes himself, quite a laughing stock, by 
attempting to unite City with West End. 
You % know he is a retired merchant, and 
his parties are so laughed at. I must tell 



you one of the stories of the meeting at 
bis house between some of the transcen- 
dental exclusives, as be calls them, and 
some ultra-Cripplegates, as he denotes his 
City acquaintances. The whole thing must 
have been so utterly ridiculous; but be is 
quite proud of it." 

Then she exerted herself to paint the 
scene as she had been told it, all in a 
louder voice than usual, because, in reality, 
she was not thinking of it at all. 

"And his wife, 1 ' she added, "was so 
very ridiculous. Tin told she is the worst 
of the two— a regular conceited, would-be 
fine lady, who once lived in Gower Street, 
but now, ' never heard of such a place/ 1 ' 

Neither of them thought of looking 
round till they heard a "hum! ha!" from 
one of the persons on the bench; it in- 
stantly struck Arthur they might be over- 
heard ; but he hushed I too late. A lady 
rose from the end of the bench, passed 
before them, bowed to Norah, thanked her, 
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and passed on— 4t was Mrs. Barclay her- 
self, the wife of the self-same uncle. Poor 
Norah! what say, or do next? 

"I am fall of misfortunes. Always 
saying, or doing the wrong thing." 

Arthur did commisserate her story when 
he understood it, remarking in reply — 

" I do believe in all we say, that rule is 
a wise one, to talk of things, not of persons. 
But still, is there anything very particular 
in the barclay family to annoy you so 
much?" 

" Oh !" replied Norah, in any case it 
would be terrible to speak so much in 
ridicule of a husband before. a wife, and 
then, of course, it will be repeated — I am 
ready to sink into the ground — and — n 

Norah longed to tell him why the name 
had been uppermost, but could not, for 
.when with him, the subjects of marriage 
or love, were what she most carefully 
avoided. 
. What their topics of conversation now 
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became might be difficult to say, only 
words flowed on • so easily, there seemed to 
be bat one thought between them; and 
Norah returned to the hotel perfectly re- 
solved not to dash aside all her hopes for 
the future, by accepting Mr. Barclay, and 
she actually pleaded with her aunt, with 
tears in her eyes, to write a refusal. This 
was acceded to — as, also, that no one else 
should be informed, for Norah dreaded the 
Busy Bee's tongue. 

Accordingly, Lady Elphinstone sent a 
well-penned reply, assuring Mr. Barclay 
that there was nothing personably objec- 
tionable, but that Sir Hay declined all de- 
finite engagements for his niece, for the 
present, and that Norah herself did not 
consider her affections or her happiness 
sufficiently pledged to desire it otherwise ; 
still, if in the course of one or two years 
there was any mutual affection preserved, 
Lady Elphinstone believed no further ob- 
stacle would be presented. 
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" Ah ! young ladies never do know their 
own minds half-an-hour together," was Mr. 
Barclay's reflection, " she will repent it, I- 
dare say." 

And then another little note was sent to 
the hotel by the lover, mourning his fate, 
feeling no hope whatever of Norah's remain- 
ing free in the course of years, but protest- 
ing that, so long as he breathed, so long 
would Norah's image alone reign in his soul, 
and his one thought for life, would be how 
he could best promote her happiness. 

Norah now felt the more vexed that such 
an offer should come, when she had not suf- 
ficient empire over her heart, from its 
yearnings elsewhere, to accept it ; but still 
she was grateful, and, indeed, most happy, 
in being assured there was one heart alto- 
gether hers — one person who proferred to 
her his entire devotion for life. 

" Surely," thought she, u surely this 
idea may console me, when I am cast 
down." 

Poor Norah ! what a pity that the trust- 
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ing simplicity of youth should so soon be 
chilled, by the experience of the hollow 
falsehood of the world. 

And now arrived the Friday night, with 

its ball at D House. It was arranged 

that the Walpoles should come to the hotel 
when ready, and be admitted to the Elphin- 
stone sitting rooms, in order to shew them* 
selves before going. 

Norah had a new dress for the occasion 
— and even Lady Elphinstone had superin- 
tended her toilette, that she might look her 
very best; coming down when arrayed she 
found the sitting room silent, and she 
thought empty; but on advancing, she was 
surprised to perceive Arthur lying on a 
sofa near the fire, but fast asleep ; and on 
the opposite side, was Lucilla quietly pre- 
siding at the tea-table. 

" There is a change of plan," she whis- 
pered to Norah, " Mrs. Walpole sent here 
jiist now, to request Lady Elphinstone to go 
over to her, if she cared to see her attired 
— she thinks it useless to come here 
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to tea ; she will call for you when she is 
ready. So Lady Barbara is gone with our 
aunt; but Mr. Melville, unfortunately, 
came in an hour too soon, and while 
waiting to see some of you has fallen 
asleep. 

Norah sat down to tea quite agitated by 
the sleeping figure near her ; and then, walk- 
ing to the fire to warm herself, she looked 
into the large mirror, above the chimney- 
piece, and therein saw herself and Lucilla 
contrasted. 

They were more than sisters to each 
other, yet no relations; and with nothing 
in common, between them, thexe had never 
arisen, either the analogies of sympathy, or 
the differences of opinion ; but what may not 
one moment's thought effect! quick as 
lightning, it may produce a work years 
cannot efface. Strange doubts, fears, and 
misgivings arose in Norah's mind, as she 
gazed, first at the sleeping form near her, 
and then surveyed Lucilla and herself in the 
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glass. The strange demon of jealousy took 
possession of her, as she compared herself 
with her cousin; there stood that pure- 
lookilig creature, in the simplest white 
muslin dress, unadorned with flower or rib- 
bon, her fair hair, gathered off her forehead 
with a black velvet bandeau, which enhanced 
its beauty. The snow-white neck and arms, 
undecked with gold or jewelry — her ap- 
pearance was all poetry; and there was, 
something so graceful in her swimming, 
gentle walk and manner. 

" And what do I appear by the side of 
this lovely creature V asked Norah, trem- 
blingly, of herself, " how gay I look I so 
over-dressed, so be-jewelled. I am far too 
flushed, and seem a fit representative of Eve's 
daughter of Vanity. What will he think 
of me if he awakes ! He will hate me and 
love her !" 

And a pang, fiercer than she could have 
imaged, darted through her heart, piercing 
it to its very core; she got up hurriedly, 
wfent to the door, and asked if the carriage 

vol. i. p 
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was not come, resolving she would not be 
seen by Arthur, and appearing so impatient 
to be off to the ball, that Mrs. Walpole 
when she heard of it, apologized to the 
belle for keeping her so long from going to 
make her conquests. 

This was a night to be deeply stamped in 
Norah's memories ; Mrs. Walpole had deter- 
mined, as we have said, to do a good-natur- 
ed thing for once, in taking Lady Barbara 
Bury ; but it was unwillingly done ; most 
particularly as it chanced that gout beset 
Mr. Walpole, and he could not accompany 
them ; three ladies together was a perfect 
horror to Anna Maria ; and on arriving at 
D House, she immediately disembar- 
rassed herself of her acquaintance, merely 
hurriedly saying their names, and passing 
on ; knowing the great world too well, at 
aU times, ever to think of helping any one 
at a ball, except No. 1. But particularly 
this night, she disappeared instantly in the 
crowd — got some gentleman's arm, and 
^vas seen no more by Norah and her 
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chaperone, who had, therefore, no re* 
source but to squeeze their own way into 
the dancing-room, and there get into a cor- 
ner behind the multitude, near an open 
window, the heat being extreme. 

There they sat completely hidden, and No- 
rah was content it should be so. Dance 
after dance succeeded — Lady Barbara 
found a full old Dowager beside her, who 
not being so haughty and cross, as are many 
of that class, condescended to agree in, or 
answer some of the running remarks kept 
up by Lady Barbara, while their nodding 
heads, and shaking feet kept time and tune 
admirably to the musical band in the 
room, and seemed to amuse themselves 
exceedingly. 

Norah silently seated beside them, was 
forgotten for a long while, and the night 
air coming in upon her light gauzy ball 
attire, made her almost shiver ; yet that 
shivering was not bodily, it was at heart ; 
she sat surveying the dazzling specimens 
of English beauty so gracefully moving be- 
P 2 
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fore her; but she thought only of the pure, 
unardorned beauty she had left sitting in 
the home drawing-room ; and an agonizing 
pang of jealousy pierced her heart again, 
as she thought who was probably gazing at 
her now — and how inferior she felt herself 
in comparison. 

She saw the beautiful, high-born young 
girls with their chiselled faces, and small 
shaped heads, nodding gracefully from side 
to side to their acquaintance, their forms 
so delicate, so finely moulded — their ex- 
quisitely small and smiling mouths — but 
her mind rested on the pure lily of the 
valley — the heavenly, Madonna-like, form 
she had left contemplating the sleeping idol 
of her heart. 

w Tes, he will awake — they will know 
and love each other, and I shall be left as 
the victim of folly and dissipation, as a 
worthless weed cast on the ocean of the 
world. And they will believe that I enjoy 
this gaiety — enjoy it ! Heavens ! who even 
comes near me, to speak to me?' 
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As Norah began pondering on the faot 
that she was so hidden and had no partner, 
but consoling herself in considering it a 
chance belonging to balUrooms, for she had 
observed on otl^er nights many admired 
belles sitting still and unsought, while she 
was not left alone for a moment, she per- 
ceived making his way through the dancing- 
room, no less a person than Mr. Barclay. 
Her color immediately rose. 

" Now, indeed/' thought she, " I shall 
no longer be left to rayelf ; what tender 
words will be his I" 

She felt nervous and shy on seeing him 
for the first time after the refusal; her 
heart almost palpitated as she recalled his 
sentiments of devotion to her, and won- 
dered how he would evince them now. 

Lady Barbara observed him at the same 
moment, and then suddeuly recollected that 
Norah was not dancing. 

" By the bye you're sitting still all this 
time — has nobody asked you? How's that! 
and, dear me, how red your nose is — you don't 
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look particularly well — I must say that 
dress is too white for your complexion." 

u No wonder," thought Norah, " with 
this cold air blowing in upon me, my feet 
like ice, and nothing to aipuse me." 

Lady Barbara very consolingly continued 
her criticism. 

" I doubt if that choice of your aunt's 
is becoming after all, I never saw you look 
so ill, perhaps that's the reason you are 
left sitting in this corner ; however, you 
had better go and dance, what's become of 
all your gentlemen? some of them must 
be here — at any rate I'll call Mr. Barclay. 
Come here!" she began, screaming and 
pointing, when Norah interposed : 

" Oh, I beseech you be quiet — I don't 
want to dance; Fm sitting still by choice." 

" Well, I am sure that's not true," an- 
swered Lady Barbara, nodding, " but* wilful 
people shall have their own way." 

Norah need not have so feared any igno- 
Irant interference ; never during the even- 
ing did the rejected lover show the slightest 
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recognition of her presence; although it was 
impossible to suppose him unaware of it. 
Norah was never more* out in her life, than 
in expecting further attention from him ; 
she had yet to learn how. seldom man for- 
gives a wound inflicted on his vanity — how 
generally he revenges a slight cast on his 
personal attractions, or a refusal of his 
proffered affections. 

The tables were now turned ; a tall, fair, 
Giraffe-looking girl, with golden ringlets, 
and a certain pleasing freshness of com- 
plexion, was leaning on his arm ; to her he 
paid all his devotion that night, and to make 
a long story short, on that girl did he 
bestow the hand and heart which Norah 
had showed an unwillingness to accept, and 
in a few months she was endowed with all 
his goods and chattels, and became the con- 
tented mistress of Ribstone Manor. 

Norah remembered this young lady as an 
intimate in the house of that uncle Barclay, 
whose ways she had so ridiculed to Arthur; 
and instantly she remembered als$ the epi- 
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socle in K&isington Gardens, and attri- 
buted his decided cut to his being informed 
of what had passed there ; whether it were 
so or not, the fact of her having refused him 
was enough to cause Mr. Barclay's con- 
duct. 

Still, she remained uunoticed in her place, 
and the next persons that attracted her atten- 
tion were Colonel St. John and the Hamilton 
group. Whether they saw her or not, they 
came not near her, and she sat watching them 
intently, her eyes rivetted on the attitude 
of deep attention and devotion manifested 
by the haughty Colonel St. John to the 
proudly beautiful Charlotte Douglas. Yes, 
that evening he is trying his fate, and she 
is coolly refusing him, laughing at his wor- 
ship as common-place, fdde, and trite, not 
half killing enough ; and assuring him she 
cares as little for his love as his hate; her 
very satire of every one, and everything 
should convince him, she says, that she de- 
sires no love — she courts no friendship. But 
the haughty beauty mistakes her man— he 
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will conquer the one heart so dead to all 
beside — he will be its master. That he 
imagines will satisfy its insatiable self-im- 
portance and ambition of adulation ; and 
he assures her, the more isolated in spirit 
she is from the herd of society, the more 
certainly does she require one chosen one to 
be her champion, her honored knight — to 
ward off all the attacks of the inferior and 
the envious. She, in her turn, deems no 
champion necessary, and for awhile keeps 
back the consent which he at last ob- 
tained. 
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